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THE EAGLE, THE FROG AND THE EEL. 


As a public educator the daily press arrogates much 
praise to itself. It claims originality of thought and 
purity of truthful teaching. In the main, it does all it 
claims. In exceptional instances it fosters the false and 
the absurd. Of the falsities none are more numerous than 
those which pertain to frogs, toads, snakes, lizards, eels 
and the human stomach. Of the daily papers which vie 
in this connection by publishing vulgar myths in a sen- 
sational way as facts, none is equal to the Brooklyn 
Eagle in its habitual consistency. The stately dignity and 
scholastic soundness of its editorial columns are as a con- 
sequence in violent contrast with the silliness of its news 
columns. 

Some weeks ago, with much minuteness of detail, the 
Brooklyn Eagle recounted the case of a Mrs. Charles 
Burtis, of Hopewell Junction, N. Y., who was discharged 
from St. Catherine’s Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., as cured. 
The Eagle incidentally commented on the case as “said to 
be the most remarkable in the history of that institution.” 
It then proceeded gravely to a recountal of particulars. 
Béiefly they were as follows: A live frog, four inches 
in length, was removed from Mrs. Burtis’s stomach; she 
believed it had been in her stomach at least five years; it 
was supposed that she swallowed it in “egg form, or as 
a pollywog while drinking water at a public spring;” she 


complained “constantly of feeling something tearing at’ 


her stomach;” the X rays disclosed a dark object in her 
stomach; the surgical operation resulted in the removal 
of the live frog and the cause of the ailment. The Eagle 
naively concludes its minute account with the follow- 
ing: “At the hospital a young physician, who requested 
that his name be withheld, said the frog was of medium 
size and that it had lived about an hour after it was taken 
from the patient’s stomach. It was very fat.” 

One would imagine that after such an impudent play 
upon the credulity of its readers, the Eagle would refrain 
from a repetition of it, or that it would buy its frog editor 
a primary work on natural history for his better informa- 
tion, if it was resigned to retain his peculiar talents for 
the public benefit. The same story, however, dished up 
in a new form, was served to the public as a matter of 
fact one day last week. In this case, however, an eel 
took the place of the frog, and the history of the case, as 
set forth by the Eagle, was substantially as follows: 

Neils Andersen, a 17-year-old Swede, landed in 
America from the Campania; he was ill on the voy- 
age, suffering from violent coughing spells and severe 
stomach pains. The surgeon was nonplussed, and his 
treatment proved futile. When he landed and was un- 
der inspection by the surgeons of the Marine Corps, 
he was seized with a fit of coughing, which doubled 
him up, and he had the appearance of choking to death; 
“a violent cough, and the eel popped out of his mouth; 
jt was very much alive and wriggled around on the 
deck.” The Eagle concludes the history of the case 
with the remark: “It is believed that Andersen swal- 
lowed the eel when it was a little thing while drinking 
water from a pool, and that it grew to its present size 
of six inches in length in the boy’s stomach.” 

It will be noted that in the main the stories are alike 
in their conclusions. In both cases the specifications 
of names and places give them an apparent ring of 
truth. 

But one would imagine that they had some origin 
in fact. One would hardly assume that, with names 
of persons and places, the frog and eel stories, pub- 
lished in a great and dignified daily, the Brooklyn 
Eagle, were fictions pure and simple. As a matter of 
fact, they had no origin other than in the imagination 
of the Brooklyn Eagle’s bright snake and eel editor. 
There was neither frog nor eel in material form. It 
was pure fiction served as news fit for the entertain- 
ment of the paper’s readers, 


It is hardly necessary to add that frogs, snakes, 
lizards and eels are organic beings, to which air, food 
and water are as essential as they are to man, and 
that for any of them to live in the human stomach is 
in the realm of the impossible. 








GOOD LAW AND GOOD ENGLISH. 


AN entirely new version of “English as She is Wrote” 
might be compiled from the successive annual blunderings 
oi the New York Legislature in its framing of Sec. 33 of 
the game law, being the section which has to do with the 
protection of birds other than game and vermin. As it 
stands now, no game birds may be killed in the open 
season except under the authority of a certificate issued 
by a natural history society. A bill to correct the error 
has been introduced by Senator Allds, reading as fol- 
lows: 

Wild birds other than the English sparrow, crow, hawk, crow 
blackbird, snow owl and great horned owl shall not be taken or 
possessed at any time dead or alive except as expressly permitted 
by this act. No part of the plumage, skin or body of any bird 


protected by this section shall be sold or had in possession for 
sale. 


The act is nowhere permissive, it is prohibitive 
throughout. To adopt this amendment then would not 
remedy the existing defect of the statute; it would 
simply make it worse, for the law, as Mr. Allds would 
have it, would permit the taking of game birds not at 
all, neither with a certificate nor without one. 

Secretary William Dutcher, of the A. O. U. Com- 
mittee on Bird Protection, is endeavoring to securé 
the adoption by New York of the law for. the protec- 
tion of birds other than game and harmful species, 
which has already been incorporated in the laws of 
numerous States. If the Legislature will substitute 
Mr. Dutcher’s bill for the old-Section 33, and in place 
of-any new blundering text of Section 33, like this of 
Senator Allds, ‘New York will have taken*its place 
with the States which have in their bird protective 
statutes at once good laws and good English. 


BIG GAME IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


It is interesting to observe the slow advance that is be- 
ing made in these latter days toward restocking certain 
portions of our country with game great and small. We 
take little note of the individual steps as they happen, yet 
each such event is full of significance. 

After a century or two of riotous and wasteful slaughter 
of game there has come to many thoughtful people a 
realization that the wild things of our land have a value 
and are worth preserving, and while this value is in part 
sentimental, it is also in part economic; it may be 
measured in those dollars and cents which appeal so 
strongly to the American mind. 

The vast majority of Americans as yet know or care 
little about these things. Yet there is a small and more 
or less forceful minority which feels very deeply about 
them, and which by sheer force of persistence has im- 
pressed its belief on others, so that this minority is con- 
tinually increasing, and is now not without its weight in 
legislative and governmental circles. 

A few years ago the preaching of those persons who 
were interested in forestry seemed to have no more effect 
on the public mind than the winds that blow over the 
prairies or sigh among the.boughs of the mountain pine. 
Yet within a dozen years a mighty change has come over 
the views of the American people with regard to forestry, 
and the results of this change are seen all over the 
western country in the monuments established by Presi- 
dents Cleveland, Harrison, McKinley and Roosevelt—the 
forest reserves. 

A few years ago anyone who had suggested an appro- 
priation by Congress for the purchase of buffalo to start 
a domesticated herd in the Yellowstone Park would have 
been laughed at as an impractical enthusiast; yet to-day 
we have in the Park under fence a herd of twenty do- 
mesticated animals, which pretty nearly doubles the num- 
ber of buffalo found in that reservation. 

Within a year or two, through the generosity of owners 
of game preserves in the Adirondacks, 2 number of speci- 
mens of our larger Cervide have been set free in the 
Adirondacks, and although a few have been killed by that 
lawless element which exists im city and country alike, 


yet it is reported that on the whole these animals are do- 
ing well and are likely to increase. 
A like service has recently been performed for the State 


of New Hampshire by the Blue Mountain Forest Park 


Asscoiation, which was founded by the late Austin Corbin, 
and was fully described in Forest AND STREAM not many 
weeks ago. 

The game laws of New Hampshire prohibit the killing 
in the State of elk, moose and caribou, and in view of this 
law, which promises protection to the animals set free, the 
Blue Mountain Forest Association on March 13 turned 
out a herd of twelve elk, ten cows and two bulls, on 
Ragged Mountain, at Andover, N. H. The animals have 
been formally presented to the State, and are thus beyond 
any question its property, so that it should not be difficult 
to protect them. 

The elk turned loose by the late Mr. Corbin in Blue 
Mountain Forest Reserve have done exceedingly well, and 
have increased much faster than might have been ex- 
pected by those not familiar with the habits of the ani- 
mals. There seems to be no reason why those now turned 
Icose, provided they are reasonably well looked after, 
should not so increase as to become very numerous. 


PROTECTION OF SIMIANS. 


Ir is a far cry from the simian inhabited jungles of 
Africa to the United States, yet it is not too far for a 
message to be brought to America, which may well 
be heeded and acted upon. Professor Garner told the 
Massachusetts Association the other night that under 
existing conditions the apes, chimpanzees and gorillas 
of West Africa are surely approaching extinction be- 
cause of the relentless and unflagging pursuit of them 
for export. The native hunters are stimulated by the 
traders chiefly by rewards of rum, and of the creatures 
taken a large proportion perishes before leaving Africa. 
If the traffic shall be continued as it is now conducted, 
early extermination of the species will follow. It is 
within the province of the French Government to regu- 
late the trade in apes, and citizens of other countries 
might at least give expression of their reluctance to 
see an interesting form of animal life obliterated, and 
by doing so might prompt France to take action in 
the matter. Under existing conditions it is clear that 
in his efforts to acquire the speech of the simian, Pro- 
fessor Garner is studying what must soon be put in 
the category of the dead languages. 


ANTI-SALE LAWS. 


A NOTABLE feature of the banquet of the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Protective Association the 
other evening was the enthusiastic approval expressed 
by the speakers of the anti-sale law. President Reed 
characterized it as the most important measure ever 
enacted for the protection of Massachusetts game; 
and Rev. Mr. Jaynes declared that its repeal would 
afouse a storm of protest from the Berkshires to Cape 
Cod. Public opinion is all for the law. It is recog- 
nized as a measure which saves Massachusetts game 
for Massachusetts sportsmen. 

This experience in the Bay State demonstrates in the 
strongest and most convincing manner the precise truth of 
all that has ever been claimed for a non-sale of game 
system. To stop the sale of game means to stock the 
game covers; to cut off the market means that the grouse- 
snarer has lost his job. It has been said here, and may 
be said again, that what has proved so advantageous and 
profitable for Massachusetts would prove equally effective 
for New York. The bill now in the Legislature at Al- 
bany to prohibit the sale of quail, ruffed grouse and wood- 
cock killed in the State, is not all that could be desired— 
it should prohibit absolutely the sale of these species wher- 
ever taken—but it is a thousand times better than the 
present law, which permits their sale in the open season, 
and it ought to have the indorsement and earnest, active 
support of every citizen who wants to see repeated in 
New York the game restoration which has been wrought 
in Massachusetts. 








The advocates of the bill to reorganize the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Commission were given a 
hearing on Thursday of this week. If popular senti- 
ment. shall control, this measure is one which will never 
emerge from the committee rooms. 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 


—— 
In the Yellowstone Park. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL Park, March 7.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: There is nothing much new here except 
snow. News we get from the outside (it’s the same old 
thing, only more so). As to game, antelope are now 
being fed in several places. Major — Pitcher is 
feeding mountain sheep and deer in Gardiner Cafion, 
close to the wagon road. A start was made to feed 
antelope, sheep and deer higher up on MacMinn Bench, 
but the elk drove every other animal away and de- 
voured the hay. Major Pitcher established the present 
feeding place close to the wagon road with the object 
in view for only mountain sheep, and-to keep any pos- 
sible elk away a scare crow, or, rather a “scare elk,” 
was put up. This is an old suit of clothes stuffed with 
hay, with extended arms, a red bandana handkerchief 
at one hand and a white rag at the other. There is 
an old white hat on the end of this stuffed object. 
Close by there is a portable engine, a rock crusher, 
conveyor, platform and shoots. The engine and boiler 
are covered with flapping canvas. The mountain sheep 
have found the hay, also two domestic goats that have 
run wild ever since they were kids a few weeks old. 

All the animals feed together and show no fear at all 
of men or teams. Major Pitcher drove down there 
last Friday for some photographs. In the wagon were 


several people. He found about 30 mule deer, 23 
sheep and the two goats. Only a few of the animals 
were eating, most of them were lying around. Now and 
then some would get up and eat a while, “mosying 
around.” The deer were keening the best lookout. 
The sheep looked very sleepy and paid no attention 


at all to the party. The goats were the. most timid of 
all the animals, still they did not care for the people; 
they were more afraid of the other animals. Some 
of the deer and sheep were close to the “scare crow.” 
It is stuffed with hay, care being used to prevent the 
animals getting at it. Were there any holes they would 
eat the stuffing out of it. When I first saw this scare 
crow I could not make out the object of its being 
placed there, for it was evident that none of the ani- 
mals were afraid of it, even when the wind blows its 
rags and flags in rather a wild and threatening manner. 
The deer and sheep will pass close enough to be 
brushed by the scare crow. Sheep get up on the plat- 
form and crusher and lie there, using it as a desirable 
outlook. The Major’s team drove close to the cutbank, 
and within less than 15 feet of the nearer animals. 
Here the team was stopped and several exposures 
were made. Conversation was carried on and remarks 
were made in an ordinary tone of voice. The sheep 
hardly looked at the outfit. The team would be moved 
up for a different view; still the animals did not pay 
any especial attention, attending to their business as 
unconcerned as though they were hundreds of miles 
from the sight or sound of men. Freight teams are 
often passing, mail coaches, buckboards, buggies, 
horsemen and men afoot. 

I have lived more or less with wild creatures about 
me for the past thirty years, yet I am filled with won- 
der and surprise at the remarkable changes in the 
habits of the wild (?) game around here. True, the 
change has been going on for a number of years, but 
the result at the present time is a constant surprise to 
me. 

Major Pitcher learned when he first came here that 
all the deer kind, sheep and antelope, preferred alfalfa 
hay to any other kind; and they are now getting that 
only. The feeding place in front of the houses at Ft. 
Yellowstone is growing in popularity every day. On 
March 5, at 6:15 P. M., I counted 59 deer. I thought 
that was all. At 6:23 I saw 3 more bucks “coming 
a-running. Later others came, until it got dark. 
Saturday evening at 6:30, 77 deer were feeding here, 
and how many more came later I can’t say. There 
are often a few all the afternoon, going and coming, 
but about an hour before sundown they “come a-run- 
ning” from all directions. Those that spend the day 
in the timber back of the post, take the shortest cuts 
between the buildings, where they have regular trails. 
Others come across the flats, while many follow the 
wagon roads. Strangers are not always welcomed. 
There is more or less scrapping among them, but the 
strangers are persistent, and in a few days belong to 
the band, and are as ready as the oldest to stare at any 
newcomers. The animals at all the feeding places are 
constantly increasing in number, as new ones find out 
there is food for them. 

It is a fine lesson in natural history to watch them. 
They are so fearless of man that their actions are 
as natural as possible. When one wishes to drive an- 
other from a bunch of hay it approaches with its ears 
laid flat back, like an angry cat or horse. If the other 
does not move off it lays its ears back and there is a 
bit ofa scrap. They make a few passes at each other, 
striking straight out in front. If one does not give 
the ground up they both go on their hind legs and 
strike at each other. This lasts only a few seconds 
before one quits and walks away. There is no real 
fighting, only little scraps and short quarrels. Many of 
the bucks have shed their horns; some have full heads. 
Now and then one is seen with only one horn. They 
commence to drop their horns about the roth of Feb- 
ruary. 

If the weather holds cold we expect to see many, 
over 100 at one time, feeding in front of the quarters. 

Buffalo (C. J.) Jones and his brother, N. C. Jones, 


have trapped three mountain lions each. This, with. 


the one shot by Scout Holt, makes seven to date. 
Still there are a large number left. Mr. C. J. Jones 
is after a very large one. He hopes to capture him 
Sunday, the 8th. He only is able so far to capture 
them on a Sunday, that being his “medicine day.” 
The big fellow which he is after has killed 15 elk, all 
young (yearling) bulls, 12 of them in a space of less 
than half an acre. Mr. Jones says the lion lies in a 
quaking asp grove and kills the elk as they come down 
to lie in the shelter of the grove. 


Mr. Jones has seen between 35 and 40 elk a ee 
killed by mountain lions, and all were yous Oe lis, ex- 
cept one of a cow and one of an old bull Buffalo 
Jones last Sunday (March 1) found a small lion in one 
of his traps, caught by one front foot. This was up 
on the east fork of Gardiner River. He hog-tied the 
lion, then with the aid of the trap chain, some wire and 
a lever held its head down until he fastened a wire 
around its jaws so that it could not bite, and held the 
wire in place with strings passing back and around its 
neck. When everything was secure he brought it 
into the post in front of him on his horse, sometimes 
carrying it in his arms. He has him chained up in a 
loft of a small barn. Both the Jones brothers are hard 
workers and enterprising in the effort to kill off some 
of the lions around here. 

The lions were never so bad before, they having in- 
creased for several years. So far all the lions killed 
have been on and along the skirts of Mt. Everts, where 
the mountain sheep and so much other game find their 
winter range. Major Pitcher is particularly anxious 
to keep the lions killed off so that the sheep will find 
a safe refuge in Gardiner Cafion. With this end in 
view he has secured a pack of hounds trained solely 
for the purpose of hunting lions. These dogs will 
never be turned loose except when hunting that animal. 
The lion pack is expected to arrive here in a few days. 

Private Fitch came in from the Lake Station Fri- 
day and renorts having seen 19 of the wild herd of 


time we janded the Indians told wonderful stories of . 
giant bear, which, owing to one of its feet being aa 
than the others, they had named ‘Club Foot. Club 
Foot was a terror to the natives—he had not only 
whipped all the animals of his species out of the 
neighborhood, but he had also wounded and killed 
several Indians. With their crude arms, the people 
had been unable to kill him, which led to the super- 
stitious belief that he had a charmed life; so they had 
ceased ¢o contest his supremacy. They warned us to 
beware of Club Foot, for he was sure death to whom- 
ever he met. 

“The reward of $50 which I offered for his skin was 
no inducement to them whatever, and I soon saw that 
if I was to secure his hide I must kill him myself. 
While I knew from the stories that Club Foot must be 
an enormous fellow, I did not fully realize the truth of 
their statements until one evening while trailing deer 
I came across his track. It was a huge track indeed, 
measuring 14 inches in length. It led into a large 
opening, surrounded by timber. There was a stream 
running through the open, and luxuriant weeds and 
grass 5 feet high grew upon its banks. I had no more 
than reached the center of the park, when Club Foot 
arose upon his haunches from among the weeds. As 
we glared at each other my heart sank from fright, for 
he towered fully three feet above my head, and looked 
every bit as large and dangerous as the Indians had 
depicted him. If I had had a modern rifle I would 





SOME OF MAJOR PITCHER’S PETS. 


Wild deer at Mammoth Hot Springs, in the Yellowstone National Park. Photo by Major John Pitcher. The buildings of the 
military post in the background. 


buffalo in the Pelican Creek country and a great many 
elk. In two bands he saw there were over 700. He re- 
ports all the animals as being in fine condition. 

Sergeant Davenport, from the Snake River Station, 
reports the snow very deep around the station—6 to 
7 feet—and deep snow all the way down into Jack- 
son’s Hole. The elk are very numerous. Bands are 
seen of 300 and 400. He says that they are smashing 
into the ranchers’ hay corrals and fenced fields in 
search of food. 

Complaint comes to Major Pitcher from some of the 
ranchmen along the northern boundary of the Park 
that elk from the Park are breaking down their fences 
and into their corrals, doing considerable damage. The 
State of Montana should permit the domestication of 
these elk so that the ranchmen could get some com- 
pensation for their losses, as the elk are the property 
of the State when they cross the line. 

At the Grader’s Camp, less than half a mile from 
the town of Gardiner, three mule deer have taken up 
their quarters. They hang around the camp all the 
time, eating potato peelings, bread and other stuff 
thrown out by the cook; they have been there for a 
long time. The kitchen door is their favorite part of 
the camp. The camp is down on Gardiner River, close 
to the old, Turkey Pen Road, and is in charge of 
Mitchell Askey. E. Horer. 


The Death of Club Foot. 


On a slight rise of ground, somewhat higher than the 
business portion of Juneau, stands the little cottage of 
Richard Williby. “Old Dick Williby,” as he is called, 
is known all over Alaska. He came to the territory in 
1862, five years before it was purchased by the United 
States, and was probably the first American to make 
a permanent home there. At that time the site now oc- 
cupied by the town of Juneau, was a complete wilder- 
ness, and the old man has watched that wilderness grow 
into a thriving village of 1,864 inhabitants. During 
this period he had been “below,” to the States, but 
once, and then only for a few. weeks. He speaks the 
Indian language as fluently a8 the natives themselves. 

When I made Dick’s aequaintance, in August, 1901, 
he was feeble from old age, and had frequent attacks 
of asthma. I spent many interesting hours looking 
out of his front window over the bay, while he related 
experiences of his early life. One of his most thrilling 
tales was the killing of a huge Alaskan brown bear 
that for many years had practically ruled the region it 
inhabited. 

“During the summer of 1884,” the old-timer ‘began, 

“in company with my partner Jim, I prospected for gold 
on Admiralty Island, a large wooded and mountainous 
island some fifteen ‘miles west of Juneau. From the 





have attacked him without hesitation, but with the 
unreliable weapons used in those days it would not 
have been safe. I rammed another ball into my old 
muzzleloading rifle, and looked about for a treé to 
climb, but there was none nearer than a hundred yards. 
After eyeing me for a few seconds, every one of which 
seemed an hour, the bear for some unaccountable rea- 
son dropped to his feet and slowly sauntered into the 
timber, and I had not the nerve to fire. 

“Not long after this incident several hunters from 
Juneau heard of Club Foot, and came over to carry 
back his skin, but when I showed them his tracks they 
came to the conclusion that they had not lost any 
bear, and returned satisfied, as they had seen enough 
of him. 

“While prospecting late that fall I again ran across 
the tracks of the old fellow and followed them up the 
side of a steep mountain, then into a cave in the rocks. 
I knew at once that this was his den, so hastened back 
to notify Jim. A band of Indians was camped about a 
day’s journey from us, and we concluded that it was 
best to get some of them with their dogs before at- 
tacking the bear. So I set out the next morning to 
hunt them up. I found the camp, and told- them in 
their own language that I had located the den of Club 
Foot. The Chief, whom we called Bob, walked up 
and down in front of his tent for some time deliberat- 
ing. ‘Club Foot has killed and injured several of my 
people,’ he finally said; ‘he must die; my men are 
brave; my dogs are brave, and I want the honor of kill- 
ing Ciub Foot. I am the chief of my tribe, and I want 
to be chief of the party.’ I told him that all I wished 
for was the skin of the bear, and if he would persuade 
his braves to accompany me with their dogs I would 
give them the meat of Club Foot and allow him to be 
chief of the expedition. He agreed to this, and ordered 
three of his best braves and their squaws to be ready 
to return with me in the morning. I was awakened 
several times by the monotonous tum-tum of their 
drums as they made ‘good medicine’ for those that 
were to take part in the hunt. They decorated them- 
selves with their gayest paint and feathers, and early 
the following morning we left for my camp. In the mean- 
time a heavy snow had fallen, and we were compelled 
to use snowshoes. 

“The next day we made our way to Club Foot’s den. 
There were Jim and myself and Chief Bob and three of 
his braves and five of their best bear dogs. As we neared 
the cliff where the old bear lived I told the Indians that 
they knew better than I what a dangerous animal the 
bear was, and that we must keep together and shoot 
true and rapid or some of us would be killed. Chief 
Bob led the dogs to the entrance of the cave. They 
growled, and the hair on their backs bristled, but they 
refused to enter. The chief had boasted that they were 
the best dogs on the island, and not afraid of anything. 
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He now became. greatly enraged and hammered them 
over the back with his rifle, whereupon they set up a 
loud howling. At this juncture Club Foot rushed out 
and made for Bob, but when he was almost upon hin 
four of the dogs attacked the bear, and he turned to 
defend himself. In the scuffle the chief was knocked 
down; my snowshoe conget in a bush and I plunged 
head-foremost into a drift, and slid under a mass of 
fallen timber. I heard the bear and dogs fighting furi- 
ously for some time. After the battle appeared to be 
over I crawled out. Not a human being was in sight, 
three of the dogs were dead and another lay wounded 
upon the snow. I shouted, and in answer Jim slid 
down from a tree. Suddenly.a mound of snow arose 
in front of me, and Chief Bob shook thieneeit out {rom 
a drift, where he had crawled while the bear and dogs 
were fighting. Club Foot had made good his escape, 
but we knew that he would return, as the snow was so 
deep he could not travel far. We hunted up our guns, 
killed: the disabled dog, and went to camp. 

“The squaws made all manner of fun of us, and said 
if we would lend them the guns and the remaining dog 
they would return and kill the bear. The chief was 
greatly chagrined at this, and came to me for advice. 
I told him that I proposed to make a cartridge from 
our blasting powder, creep close to the cave, light it and 
throw it in and blow up bear, den and all. He hesi- 
toted: a few seconds, then asked, ‘Who will throw the 
bom 


“*Who will throw the bomb? That’s a great ques- 
tion, I replied. ‘If I had asked to be chief, I wouldn’t 
put such a question as that.’ 

“‘T'll blow him up; I'll blow him up,’ he answered. 

“We wrapped several sticks of giant powder tightly 
in strips of gunny sacking, bound them with heavy 
cord and soaked the bomb in water, which had no 
damaging effect on the powder, but strengthened the 
force of the explosion. 

“This time we left the dog behind and stealthily ap- 
proached the cave.. The braves were halted about 50 
yards away, and Chief Bob, Jim and myself went ahead. 
I climbed a tree commanding a good view into the den. 
While Bob held the bomb, Jim lit the fuse and put 
down the mountain side. The braves saw him coming, 
and they too ran. I saw the fuse smoking and sputter- 
ing, and called to Bob to throw it, but he seemed not 
to hear me. The fire had burned to within two inches 
of the powder, and still the Indian stood looking into 
the cave as though petrified. ‘Throw it, Chief! throw 
it!’ I again shouted. Bob raised the bomb above his 
head, and was in the act of following my command, 
when Club Foot, roaring with rage, rushed out from 
the darkness. The chief hurled the bomb with all his 
strength and ran for his life. It was a good cast. The 
cartridge landed almost in the face of the bear. The 
infuriated beast grabbed the sputtering, smoking bundle 
between -his teeth. There. was a loud report and the 
air was filled with smoke, dust and. flying pieces of 
rock, I was nearly. thrown from’ my: perch, one ae 
chief. was hurled several feet into the ‘snow. ‘The 
echoes vibrated and revibrated; then everything was 
still. 

“The Indians and Jim now returned, and after the at- 
mosphere had cleared we went into the den. Blood 
and pieces of flesh were spattered upon the rocks, and 
the remains of Club Foot were almost buried in debris. 
We hauled him out and found that the explosion had 
blown away half his body. Enough remained to prove 
that he was a huge animal. He must have weighed at 
least 1,400 pounds. On skinning his hips, we found 
nine buckshot and a navy ball was embedded in his 
club foot. 

“Chief Bob now became very boastful, and made long 
harangues to his followers. They sledded the re- 
mains of the bear, together with the four dead dogs, to 
camp, and for three days did nothing but eat, dance and 


merry. a , 

“The following summer I visited the cave again, and 
found a gun, and the skeleton of an Indian near by, 
while the rusty remains of a hatchet were embedded in 
a tree.” : LorinG. 





A Maine Woods Walk in Sixty- 
One — 


BY MANLY HARDY. 


Late in March in the spring of 61, wishing a vacation, 
I thought I would take a trip up north and visit some of 
my hunting acquaintances. As I wished to start from the 
head of Chesuncook, something over one hundred miles 
from Bangor, and as the stage went only to Katahdin 
Iron Works, about half way, I hired a team at Bangor 
to take me to the head of Chesuncook. 

It had been raining for two days and the snow was 
very deep, so I got only about thirty miles the first day. 
That night it froze and the next noon we reached 
Katahdin Iron Works. Beyond the iron works there was 
only the regular tote road traveled solely by double teams. 
Any single sleigh had to have the thills “set over” so that 
the horse could walk on one sled track. As the sleigh of 
my driver was not set over his horse plunged so in the 
snow, which was over four feet deep, that we went only 
a short distance before he refused to go any further and 
urged me to return with him. However, leaving my over- 
coat with him and taki of rifle, a — and a bundle 
containing a hunting frock, a pair of Indian moccasins 
and a fon pairs of stockings, I started to walk fifty miles 
of the distance he was hired to carry me. ’ 

ing in a tote ae — cnantl tetee 
narrow sledshoe track, is much more difficu 
than walking in the main road. That night I reached B 
Stream S , and as there no other stopping place 
within ten miles, I stopped there for the night. , 

i was a long structure of logs, roofed with 
cedar splits, divided into three parts, the first like a regu- 
lar lumber eamp, havi bough berths and a fire in the 

second room, and the third was 
an 


of them posed as head lumbermen settling up with their 
crews. Calling up one of the others they would proceed 
to read from-an old newspaper an imaginary account of 
his work and what he had had from the firm. The settle- 
ment would be about as follows: “You went in Novem- 
ber 1 at $20 a month; that makes one hundred dollars of 
wages due. You were sick so many days, board at a dol- 
lar a day. Add such a number of pounds of tobacco at a 
dollar a pound, and——-” then would follow an itemized 
bill of clothing at wangan prices, which are about three 
times the cost out in the States—and the employe would be 
informed that he was in debt five or ten dollars on his 
winter’s work. Then would follow a consultation on the 
profits of the season: they had had a great deal of shovel- 
ing which was expensive, but had kept the crew mostly 
on beans and other cheap food, so that they were in hopes 
to come out with a profit. Some of the hits on the opera- 
tors were keen ones, very much relished by the crowd. 
One man, on being asked what he intended to saw his 
lumber into, replied that “two by tapering was the most 
salable dimension, and he should put all his cut into that.” 
An old tote teamster who had broken his whiffle-tree and 
was trying to fit the irons to a new one had become the 
butt of the crowd. Everyone was giving him advice. 
“Uncle, you are getting that too small,” one would say. 
Then he would have to pull the hot iron out of the fire 
and try it. Another would advise him another way. At 
last, thoroughly exasperated, he turned on them with: 
“Who the devil is making this whiffle-tree, you or I?” 

This night all was life about the shanty. . It was a 
pleasant sight going out in the hovel to see through the 
air, thick with steam, twenty or thirty horses contentedly 
munching their feed. 

The next morning after breakfast I started again. Be- 
fore reaching the Roach River Shanty, ten miles beyond, 
a cold rain began and I was quite wet before getting 
there. It cleared about the middle of the afternoon, and 
I again started out, this time for the Grant Farm, fifteen 
miles distant. 

I had heard that on the way I should pass near the 
camp of my old friend, Henry Clapp, of Brownville. 
Finding the path to it, I visited it, but it was de- 
serted. It was not a great protection against a Maine 
winter, being simply a double lean-to of brush with a 
fire in the middle. On the way I learned that he and his 
partner had killed ten moose during the winter. 

I reached the Grant Farm about dark without having 

met a person on the way. At that time the Grant Farm 
was a large clearing in the middle of the forest. It was 
built of lumber whip-sawed on the spot. There was also 
a very large barn, all the boards of which had been whip- 
sawed. It was covered with long shingles of rifted cedar. 
It had been burned in 1857, and I was there when they 
were rebuilding it: 
. As the next morning was Sunday, and I never traveled 
Sundays, I planned to stay where I was. After break- 
fast, as the proprietor, old Foster Wood, was sweeping 
up the floors, he asked me if I was going to start out soon. 
On my replying that -f intended to stop there for the day, 
he informed me that I should probably see some things 
{ would not like; and perhaps should enjoy myself better 
traveling. On my asking what I should see that I should 
object to, he told me that there would be a great many 
men coming in from the neighboring camps, and before 
night a good many of them would be drunk. On my ask- 
ing him if he sold rum, he replied: “Yes, I have to; I 
tried to get along without it at first; Mr. Coe did not 
want me to; but I can make more off from two barrels 
of rum than off the whole of the rest of the shanty-keep- 
ing for the year. And besides if I didn’t keep it people 
would go straight by to Joe Morris’s” (which is ten miles 
come 

It turned out about as he predicted. By noon from 
twenty-five to thirty men had come in from various camps 
within a radius of five or six miles. They took this op- 
portunity to come to a common center to exchange news 
and incidentally to get something to drink. Among others 
who came in was my old friend Roderick R. Park, one 
of the most noted shots and still-hunters in Maine. He 
informed me that he had lately shot ten moose in the 
vicinity. 

Although there was some drinking, there was no quar- 
reling, in spite of some pretty sharp joking. Foster 
Wood, the proprietor, who had been drinking some, was 
very partial to the head men of crews who had come in. 
He had been talking some time with one named Jase 
Hamilton, a man who stood six feet four and had to lean 
over in order to get on a level with Wood. Some one 

across the shanty called him to come over to that side. 
He hiccoughed: “I—should be—glad to—but I’vé got so 
drunk—taking old Foster’s. breath—that I can’t walk.” 
In point of fact he was perfectly sober, not having drunk 
a drop. 

lane in the afternoon the crowd began to disperse. 
Just at sunset, when there were but seven besides myself, 
one of our best known lumbermen drove up in a jumper, 
and, seeing me at the door, on the strength of my having 
given him a dinner in the woods four years before, came 
in and ordered a bottle of rum and a tumbler of molasses, 
for which he paid a dollar.. As I never drink, I declined. 
The others were invited one after another, and to my sur- 
prise not a man of them touched the liquor. Mr. Wood 
pocketed his dollar bill and kept his wet goods. ’ 

Just at dark two young men named Butler came in, 
bringing two bear cubs. Their dog had found the old 
bear that afternoon in a den under the roots of a tree, 
where her breath had frozen the snow around so that 
after killing her they had a good deal of chopping to get 
her out. The cubs were a little larger than full-grown 
cats. On putting them on the floor they at once com- 
menced to walk around the room close to the wall, crying 
Wagh! wagh! as cubs always do when they are hungry. 
On my saying that they were hungry and needed to be 
fed, there arose the difficulty of finding anything which 
they could eat, as no cow was kept on the place. I sug- 

ested molasses. _ This seemed to agree with the cubs’ 
ideas and they ate eagerly ‘all that was given to them. 

That night we slept upstairs, all in one berth, hunters, 

lumbermen, tote teamsters and others, covered with one 

long spread. The bed smelled strongly of spirits of tur- 
pentine, which had been oun over the boughs to keep 
off smaller bedfellows. 1 remember one of the men say- 
ing “It seemed as if old Foster had spilled’ some of his 
“To others in the loft was the farm blacksmith, 





Alec Maxfield. He had an old-fashioned flat brandy bot- 
tle with an eagle on one side which he placed on a barrel 
at the foot of the berth with a candle behind it and said 
he had got him drunk down to the bill and he was going 
to drink. him down to the tail. Occasionally he would get 
up and take a drink and pass the bottle back and forth to 
those who were similarly inclined. After one of his visits 
to the bottle, he suddenly remembered the bears, and 
thought that they ought to have a better sleeping chance. 
Going down stairs he soon appeared with the two cubs, 
which he slung into the berth. One of them made his way 
to me, and as I treated him kindly he first tried to nurse 
my nose, but afterwards found the lower part of my ear 
more to his liking, and we both went to sleep, he nursing 
my ear. 

I had taken the precaution to pay my bill the night be- 
fore, so when I judged that it was getting toward day- 
light, I left the bears and the other occupants and started 
in the dark on the ten mile walk to Joe Morris’s. 

Although it was bright star-light overhead, 4s soon as 
I had got under the shadow of the woods it was very 
hard work keeping the sled track. After going two or 
three miles I came to where a tote road branched to the 
right, and hearing a loud crackling and seeing the woods 
lighted as by a fire, I went in to investigate. I found a 
large set of camps nearly burned to the ground. I could 
see within the remains of the baker’s and other cooking 
tools now red with the heat. I had heard before that 
a man named Frank Black had committed suicide at this 
camp and that the crew, being superstitious, all had left. 
Some one of those visiting one of the shanties had prob- 
ably set it afire. It gave one a weird sensation, standing 
alone there in the forest in the darkness before dawn 
lighted only by the burning camp. 

Returning to the main tote road I had walked several 
miles further and it was getting just light enough to dis- 
cern objects, when I saw a tall lumberman coming at a 
dog-trot down a slight elevation. He was clothed in 
white overalls and a red shirt. Some time before getting 
to me he reached into the breast of his shirt and drew out 
a round bottle of the sort commonly known as Cherry 
Bitters bottles. As he was passing me in the opposite 
sled track, without stopping his trot he reached the bottle 
across to me, saying: “My friend, do you ever smile?” 
On my answering in the negative, he said: “I do myself 
scmetimes,” and pursued his way without another word 
or stopping his trot. This was the only sign of life in 
ten miles. 

I reached Joe Morris’s before breakfast. The Morris 
Shanty consisted of a log house and a medium sized barn 
situated in a small clearing about one mile from Caribou 
Lake. In the barn I saw the mother of the two bear cubs 
and four moose, the latter having been killed by a man 
named Horatio Powers. 

After breakfast I started for the head of Chesuncook, 
eleven miles distant. I arrived there a little before eleven 
in the morning, not having seen a living thing on the way. 
They often speak of “Maine miles” as being good 
measure, but these last were the longest miles I ever saw, 
excepting those on the Tobique River. 

The stopping place at the head of Chesuncook was the 
same so minutely described by Thoreau in his “Maine 
Woods.” At that time the building was a very long 
log structure like four or five camps joined together, and 
was kept by Ansel Smith. In 1859 I happened to be there 
when they fastened on oxen and tore out the middle sec- 
tion, replacing it by a frame section, so that now the cen- 
ter was frame and the wings were the original log struc- 
ture. The place was now kept by Pete Walker, who was 
noted as. being a man who never wore a hat, no matter 
how inclement the weather. 

Here I was met by_A. B. Farrar, who had heard from 
someone passing up on Sunday that I was coming, and 
had Come down seven miles to meet me. Farrar was a 
rather slender man with black hair, fine and silky as a 
woman’s, which came down arotind his shoulders. He also 
had a very long jet black beard and mustache. A large 
double-edged knife hung from his belt at the left side and 
a twelve-inch two-shooter in an elaborately carved leather 
case hung by a strap from his shoulders. He had with 
him his two moose dogs, small, dark colored dogs, just 
alike, having round yellow spots over each eye, making 
them look as if they had two pairs of eyes. He had come 
to meet me to see if I would not pilot him over into the 
Allegash country to see two hunters, Philbrook and Bill- 
ings, with whom I was acquainted, but who were 
strangers to him. He wished to engage one of them to 
go hunting bears that spring with-him. There was here 
at Chesuncook a hunter named Joe McClaren, who re- 
ported that he had been hunting with a St. Francis Indian 
named Frank Capino, near Harrington Lake, and that 
they had killed about forty moose. 

After dinner I started with Farrar ona seven mile 
snowshoe trip to the camp where he had been stopping. 
I had left my boots at Joe Morris’s and replaced them 
with a pair of moccasins. On reaching the camp where 
Farrar was staying, I found that it was one of Strick- 
land’s camps on Rocky Rips. The crew consisted of about 
thirty men of six nationalities, the boss being a Tobique 
Indian. As they were to break camp the next morning, 
the crew were having an unusual amount of fun that 
evening. 

Next morning was bright and pleasant, but we were 
obliged to wait until nearly seven o’clock for Farrar to 
settle some business. While we were there the crew broke 
camp, after hiding their chains under the camp floor, as 
they expected to occupy it the next sezson. The camp 
equipment they took out with them on their sleds. 

At this camp every time the camp door opened it would 
scare up a flock of a two hundred crossbills which 
had been feeding about the door where the cook’s: slops 
and tea grounds had been thrown out. These very 
sweetly, the first time I had ever heard of er Is sing- 


ing. 

Facies and I started at about seven o’clock without an 
ounce of anything to eat, as the crew were to take dinner 
at Northeast Carry and nothing cooked could be fur- 
nished us. 4 

Farrar had with him a beautiful two and a half Bam 
ax made by the same Alec Maxwell whom I had seen 
drinking at the Grant Farm. This later I bought of him 
when he went to war, and afterward lost on the south 
end of Long Island in Bluehill Bay while porpoise and 
seal hunting with Louis Ketchum. , 

We had no plan, and Farrar was unacquainted with the 
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country, except for a few miles. I had. been by water up the 
Caucomgomoc and also up the Caucomgomocsis, or, as we 
call it, the “Sis.” Philbrook and Billi had written me 
that if I wished to find thém if I would come to Daggett 
Pond I would find a bush in a bog on the north side 
which would point to a spotted line running across to 
Allegash, and that their camps were at the inlet of Alfe- 
gash Lake. My objective point therefore was Daggett 
Pond, which is on the Sis, ‘between Round Pond and 
Shallow Lake. It was about fifteen miles across country, 
and I had to depend almost entirely upon guesswork. 

About the middle of the forenoon I shot a partridge 
with the rifle, and we expected this to furnish our dinner. 
A little before noon we very unexpectedly came upon a 
lumber camp in the fork between two logging roads. We 
had not heard an ax nor seen a sign of lumbering up to 
this time, and by a curious chance we came out directly 
in front-of the camp. There was here five feet by measure 
of solid settled snow: the roads were shovelled and cut 
squarely down like so many canals. A man on snow- 
shoes above could hear the teamsters but could see noth- 
ing of the horses. If anyone on snowshoes got into one 
of these roads it was very difficult to get out again, and 
it could be done only by the help of some tree on the 
side. 

On entering the camp the cook at once called me by 
name. He was just fitting out a boy with a hand-sled, 
loaded with provisions and a large coffee pot, which was 
to be the dinner of the men working in the woods too far 
off to come in to the camp at noon. As usual, we were 
pressed to eat dinner, which we were not reluctant to do; 
dinner consisting of the customary baked beans, ginger- 
bread and strong tea. He told us we were on Little Scott 
Brook at one of Thissell’s camps. I gave him the par- 
tridge and we started once again without an ounce of any- 
thing to eat to finish our journey of some fifteen miles. 

On reaching a high ridge I got Farrar to climb and re- 
port the country to me. Caucomgomoc Lake was hidden. 
so he could not see it, but he reported a large body of 
open water to the northwest. I figured on this and finally 
concluded that it must be the bog on Great Scott Brook. 
I asked him if he could see three sharp pinnacles a little 
east of north. He reported that he could, and then I got 
him to throw a limb toward them, so that I could know 
the exact direction. Laying my course by this we soon 
crossed the Caucomgomoc and struck out at about the 
center of Daggett Pond. 

We found that the thaw had extended up here and the 
pond. was glare ice. Crossing the pond I found the bush, 
but as the thaw had obliterated all snowshoe tracks, and 
as there was a wide bog back margined by cedar swamp, 
it was pretty hard work to pick = the trail. However, 
we at last found it and had no difficulty in following it. 

When at least a mile from any water, looking between 
the trees, I saw something crooked lying upon the crust 
and said to Farrar that it looked like a dead sable. He 
replied that it was nothing but a dead limb. After pass- 
ing it I got another glimpse and as it still looked like a 
sable, I turned aside to investigate and found a mink with 
his skull broken and his brains gone, probably the work 
of an owl. I offered Farrar half its value ($1.75), but he 
said that if he was such a fool that he couldn’t tell a mink 
when it was pointed out to him he wouldn’t touch a share 
of it. 

Just beyond here the trail passed by the carcass of a 
large bull moose which Billings had still-hunted on a light 
snow and killed with a ten-inch pistol. 

Coming to Ellis Brook Bog, when about half way across 
our.dogs left us and soon announced that they had a 
moose, but as we had no time to waste we kept on our 
way. A little further on we came to Upper Ellis Pond, 
at the outlet of which I found a bear trap setting for 
otter. -I afterwards found that they had caught five otter 
in that trap this winter. A short distance further brought 
us to the shore of Allegash Lake. Here our troubles be- 
gan., I had never seen Allegash Lake before, and only 
knew that Philbrook and Billings’ camp was on the inlet, 
which I judged must be in a northwest course. The lake 
was about six miles long and was glare ice, so that no 
track could be followed. After going about two miles we 
came around_a- point and from there I could see some- 
thing out on the ice which looked like a man. Comin 
up we found it to be a one runnered toboggan which 
recognized as one that I had seen at Loon Lake in 1859 
when I was hunting with Philbrook. It had been stuck 
up endwise and was frozen into the ice. 

From here I could see the valley in which the inlet must 
be. '- It was.almost sunset when we reached the inlet. .We 
could -hear the water running under the ice, but all tracks 
were obliterated. _Going up the inlet quite a. distance we 
found a:canoe on the north bank where it had been left 
in the fall and covered with boughs. Where the snow 
had melted away a small portion of the canoe was ex- 
posed. Going directly back from the canoe we soon found 
the camp. 

Qn entering I saw by the wavering yellow light some- 
thing. shine on the shelf on the opposite side of the camp. 
I found it was a gilt-edged Testament which I had given 
Philbrook two years before. 

There was no sign of anyone having been in the camp 
for a number of days, but there was a handsled, and, im- 
proving the fast fading light, with the aid of Farrar’s ax, 
we soon had a supply of wood. In the meantime I had 
been digging into the snow bank outside, hoping to find 
where meat had been hidden to keep it from the Canada 
jays. 1 was successful in this to the extent of finding a 
piece of moose ribs weighing three or four pounds. 

When we had lighted the fire and investigated further 
we found a tent and a blanket or two for bedding, a very 
few beans and some dried apples. There were cooking 
tools, so we soon had our meat roasting and a bean stew 
on, the. fire. 

The camp was,a duplicate of one which Philbrook and 
I built two years before. It was ten by fourteen feet in- 
side and had a half-pitch roof;.of course.it was without 
windows, as there was no glass to be had in that wilder- 
ness. 

While walking behind the fire in the evening, I felt the 
ground spring under my feet, and on digging away a few 
inches of earth I found a cavity which contained moose 
- tongues and noses covered with small sticks. 

My Indian moccasins had been like pieces of tripe most 
of the previous day after the snow had n to thaw, 
and I was very much in need of something for foot-wear. 
Farrar had on moose shanks, so while my feet were soak- 
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ing wet his had been perfectly dry. There were two pairs 
of skates in the camp, so I pr to Farrar to go back 
to Ellis Brook Bog and kill that moose the dogs had been 
barking at in order to get some shanks. 

It was a lovely morning when we started down the 
lake. We had put pieces of old mitten over the heel brads 
of the skates so as not to injure our foot-wear. When we 
were on skates I learned to my surprise that Farrar had 
never learned to skate well, and it was only by steadying 
himself with his snowshoes and ax that he could get along 
at all. Our dogs seemed to enjoy the morning fully as 
much as we did, and kept skirting the shores and barking 
to express their high spirits, sometimes being so far away 
from us that we could hardly discern them. 

At the point where we came upon the lake the night 
before, I saw the name of Abiel DP. Willard, Brownville, 
upon a tree close by the shore. He was the man whom 
Dirty Donald murdered a few years after, sinking the 
body in Eagle Lake Thoroughfare. 

Getting to Ellis Brook Bog our dogs soon found the 
moose, which proved to be an immense bull. As an ex- 
periment, I shot him near the kidneys, when he rose 
straight up upon his hind legs and fell back perfectly 
dead. We skinned him out and then skinned off the 
shanks, which is a rather difficult undertaking for a 
novice. In order to skin a pair of moose shanks the hide 
is cut around about eighteen inches above the hock joint 
and below as much as the length of the foot requires. 
Then a knife has to be worked around the inside from 
both above and below until the whole skin has been freed 
from the flesh, after which the hoof has to be disjointed 
and the skin slipped off. 

We took the shanks, nose, tongue and perhaps twenty 
pounds of the steak. The hide we prepared for hauling 
in the usttal manner, which is by folding it lengthwise 
till it is about two feet wide, tying it in several places 
to prevent its unfolding and then cutting a narrow strip 
from the upper edge of each of the forelegs nearly to the 
ears and tying the two ends together, so as to pass over 
the shoulders of the one hauling it. A hide prepared in 
this way sleds along as easily as a toboggan. We hauled 
the hide out to Philbrook and Billings’s spotted line and 
left it there for them. : 

On getting to Allegash Lake, where we took off our 
snowshoes, Farrar said he could not see how the stuff was 
to be carried, as it was all he could do to get along on 
skates without carrying anything. I told him I thought I 
could take all the rest myself. % I laid down the snow- 
shoes one upon another, and by passing a string through 
one of the foot-holes on each side I tied them tightly to- 
gether. Then I placed the meat and shanks on top and 
also laid on a beautiful cock Canada grouse, the top of 
whose head I had knocked off with a bullet. These I 
tied fast with another snowshoe string while the fourth I 
tied into the toes of the snowshoes and took in my hand 
as a sled rope. In this way I drew the whole load along 
without any trouble. 

After reaching camp and getting dinner the next thing 
was to prepare my shanks for wearing. This is done by 
turning the shank flesh side out, inSerting a piece of split 
cut to fit and shaving off all the loose flesh and muscle. 
Then they are covered with salt, which is rubbed in with 
the back of a sheath knife. The distance the foot requires 
is next measured off and the toe is trimmed in semi- 
circular shape, the cutting being done from the flesh side 
so as not to clip the hair and make an ugly looking seam. 
After sewing the toe with strong thread, the seam is filled 
with moose tallow. More salt is put on and they are left 
over night, and again rubbed thoroughly in the morning. 
Shanks prepared in this way are perfectly water-tight and 
will need no further attention till worn out, except to 
rub in more salt occasionally. When worn, small holes 
are cut around the top about two inches apart through 
which a string is aes they are pulled on like a stock- 
ing, drawn up tightly around the calf of the leg and the 
string is passed around the back of the leg and tied again 
in front. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Watch, Compass, Memory. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have read with both interest and profit the enter- 
tainig contributions of your able contributor, “The Old 


Angler.” In his last he alludes to the use of a watch 
to serve the place of a compass, and asks for an ex- 
planation of the rationale of the operation. He says, 
“Point the hour hand directly at the sun, and half 
the distance on the face between that hand and the 
noes 12, counting backward, will point nearly due 
south.” 

I believe I can explain it in a way that may be under- 
stood: The sun generally does not rise exactly in the 
east nor set exactly in the west, nor is it exactly on the 
meridian at noon, except twice a year, at the equinoxes. 
But for the purposes of a woodsman, to find his way, it 
will give a _ sufficiently close approximation when 
treated as so indicating the points of the compass. 

Now, suppose that the sun rises in the east at 6 
o’clock; lay the watch on a table at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, the sun then rising, with the hour hand point- 
ing to the sun, and to the figure 6. It is evident that 
the east and west line will pass through the figures 6 
and 12, while the south and north line will pass 
through the figures 9 and 3, the figure 9 being at the 
south end. Leave the watch lying in the same position 
until 10 A. M. The distance on the rim of the dial 
from figures 6 to 9 is the quadrant of a circle, or 90 
degrees. The sun travels in its apparent orbit 15 de- 
grees an hour, so that at 10 o’clock it will have trav- 
eled 60 degrees from sunrise, and will stand opposite 
the figure 8 on the dial, or two-thirds of the quadrant. 
Now, if the watch is moved around so that 10 takes the 
place of 8, the south and north lines will pass through 
it and § instead of 9 and 3, the figure 5 being half 
way between 10 and 12, counted the. longest way, and 
marking the north, not the south point. But suppose 
the watch had remained undisturbed until 4 P. M., 
that is, ten hours from sunrise. The sun would have 
traveled ten times 15 degrees, and the circumferential 
distance between the figures on the dial being 30 de- 

ees, it would have moved around to the figure 11, or 

ve spaces from 6. Now, move the watch around until 
4 takes the place of 11, and we have 2 and 8 on the 
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south and north line, 8 being half way between 12 and 
4. counted backward, and marking the north point of 
the compass. Of course, the half-way point between 12 
and 4 counted the other way, marks the south point. 

This explanation can readily be understood by draw- 
ing a circle on paper and dividing into 12 spaces marked 
as the dial of a watch. 

The Old Angler also dropped some interesting re- 
flections on the subject of memory, noting the fact 
that some of the lower animals have this faculty highly 
developed, of course along limited lines; that im- 
pressions on the memory of human kind derived from 
the senses of smell and hearing have more strength 
and persistency than from sight, and that the blind 
generally have better memories than those who see. 

I have myself noted that illiterate people have mich 
better memories concerning the things that they think 
about, than do educated people who do a great deal 
more reading and thinking; and particularly that many 
negroes exhibit astonishing memories along special 
lines. For example, negroes in the cotton fields, who 
were entirely without education, have been known to 
remember and correctly report at the end of the week 
the weights of cotton picked each day by a large 
number of cotton pickers. Also, the fact is familiar 
doubtless to many of your readers, that negroes sta- 
tioned at dining-room doors of hotels to take charge 
of the hats, umbrellas and canes of the guests, never 
make a mistake in returning to each his own property. 
My own explanation is that those who do the least 
thinking have the best memories; or, in other words, 
the “palimpsest” that is overlaid with the fewest im- 
pressions can most readily call into use those that it 
has received. 

This brings the suggestion that the nose and ears 
may have separate “palimpsests” from that used by the 
eyes, the latter being covered by a vastly greater num- 
ber of impressions than the former, with a resultant 
greater difficulty in recalling them when wanted. 

As regards the recurrence of childhood’s memories 
in old age, it may be suggested that the impressions 
made on the mind of the child are deeper than on the 
adult; that during the active period of adult life the 
mind is wholly engaged with the passing events of 
current life, and that in old age, when the mind has 
ceased to busy itself with the thoughts and events inci- 
dent to the period of active effort, these are dropped 
out of the mind and the more lasting impressions of 
childhood are brought to the surface again. 

CoaHoMA. 


Glatuyal History. 


——@-—— 


Sins Pets. 


1 HAVE seldom seen an animal of any kind that could 
be made a pet of without trying to get one of them to 
experiment on. I tried for about two years to get a 
young coyote alive. 1 knew that if I could catch one 
that was still young enough I would have no more 
trouble in raising it than in raising a puppy. I finally 
got one by roping it; but I must have hurt it when I 
pulled it down, for it died in my hands in a day or two. 
Several years after this I had a greyhound that would 
catch them for me, and not hurt them; but I had a bear 
on my hands then and did not have room for a 
menagerie. However, I did get an old one that the 
dog pulled down for me; but after I had kept him 
several days without being able to get him to eat any- 
thing, I let him go again. 

The prairie dog was another animal that I wanted, 
and at last got. at first tried to drown them out of 
their burrows in the spring, when I thought there 
would be young ones among them; but pouring water 
in one of these holes is much like pouring it into a 
rat hole. Their burrows would sometimes get flooded 
in a heavy rain, then I could catch them and get my 
hands bitten all over. They have teeth as sharp as 
needles, and kriow how to use them. I caught an old 
one, a male, and putting a cord around his neck 
brought him home and staked him out on the grass. 
In a short time he began to dig a hole; he meant to 
stay. I let him keep at work on it a while, then took 
the cord off his neck.. He put down a slanting hole 
about three feet long, with a small chamber at the bot- 
ton; then made his bed in the chamber, using dead 
grass for a bed. I got him hay and excelsior, and he 
used these to make his bed. Every week or two I 
would leave a fresh lot of it near his hole; then he 
would rake out the old bed and make a new one. I 
fed him cabbage leaves, the tops of vegetables out of 
the garden, sugar, and when t could get it an apple 
once in a while. Apples were what he wanted, but I 
could not often get them, and they cost me 5 cents 
each when they could be got, so he did not often get 
any. He would sit up on his hind legs and take sugar 
out of my hand, but would never let me touch him. 

It is generally thought that these dogs live without 
water; it is true that their towns are often found miles 
from any surface water; but I have always thought that 
one burrow at least in each town was sunk far enough 
to reach the water. They certainly use it—mine did. 
I kept a tin can sunk in the ground near his hole with 
water in it; he would drink the water, then sit at the 
can dipping his paws in it; but I never saw him wash 
as some animals do. 

‘He was kept for eighteen months; then we were or- 
dered away, and he was so tame now that if I left him 
behind he would be killed sooner or later when I was 
not there to prevent it, so I got him into a basket, 
then carried him back to the town I had taken him out 
of, and turned him loose in it. 

The next wild animal that I tried to raise was a black 
bear. I got him when he was only a few weeks old. I 
was hunting one morning in May down in the Concho 
River, a few miles below where the North and South 
Concho unite to form the main Concho. Fort Concho 
stood up in the forks of the river then; San Angelo, a 
large town, occupies its site now. 

While going along close to the bank of the river, I 
came across tracks that led off through the tim- 
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ber, and followed them. They had been made lately 
by an old bear and its cub. I wanted the cub. 

I had gone nearly a mile when I came in sight of the 
bears. e old one lay on her back playing with the 
cub. This was the first female bear I had ever met, and 
I had heard so much about the fight they would put up 
when a cub was following. them that I expeceted to have 


_a fight right here now. I had met the male bear often 


enough to know that he would not fight anything if he 
got a chance to run; but I thought that the tales of the 
female fighting were all gospel. This one did no fight- 
ing though. 

I was over 100 yards away when I first saw the bears, 
and keeping hid I stood watching them and waiting 
for a chance to fire and not hit the cub. At last the 
old one got on her feet, and as she did so I let drive 
at her head and missed her clean, and in two seconds 
after she was going off as fast as her legs could carry 
her, never stopping to do any fighting or see if her 
cub was following her or not. 

I got one more shot at her; it was another miss, I 
suppose; in fact, I might stand here shooting all day 
and miss. It was not the gun’s fault, though. I had a 
Marlin; they don’t miss if they are held right; this only 
happened to be my day for missing. 

I ran down to get the cub before he would follow 


_ his mother, and found him with his hindquarters 


shoved in under a fallen tree. Taking him by the neck, 
I dragged him out, while he kept making a little whin- 
ing noise, and when I took him in my arms he shoved 
his head inside of my shirt bosom, but did not offer to 
bite or scratch me; he was too young yet; just the kind 
of a-cub I wanted. I could not follow his mother and 
carry him, and did not want to leave him; so I waited 
for the next two hours thinking that she would come 
back looking for her cub; but she did not; I must have 
scared her clear out of the country, for I hunted the 
country all over half a dozen times after this, but never 
saw her tracks again. 

I carried my bear up home, then put a small leather 
collar on him and tied him out on a horse lariat, giving 
him an empty flour barrel and an old blanket to sleep 
on. We had no fresh milk in that country then; the 
cows were there, plenty of them, but they were Texas 
cows; no one would try to milk them; so I got a can 
of condensed milk, and taking half of it, mixed it with 
warm water, then put it in a pan and proceeded to 
teach the bear to eat, just as I used to teach my young 


_dogs when.I would get one only two weeks old. I 


dipped a pocket handkerchief in the milk, then put it 
in the-cub’s mouth; he tried to eat it. Next, shoving 
his nose in the pan, I held it there while he got the 


. pan emptied in short order; then he licked it clean; then 


he upset it to see where the milk came from. 

I gave him bread and milk for his next meal, then 
cut the milk out of his bill of fare, giving him bread 
soaked in beef soup. This seemed to suit him just as 
well; in fact, I found out in a short time that the bear 
would eat anything a hog would eat. I had been 
afraid that I would not be able to raise him. I need 
not. have worried about that; he could raise himself. 
After he had got.to be of some size all I gave him was 
a loaf of bread, 20 ounces, twice a day. He would eat 
the whole loaf seated on his tail with the bread held in 
his forepaws. He ate all the sugar he could get; and 
a pound of mixed candy would last him about five 
minutes.. I fed him but little meat, and tried to keep 
fresh beef away from him; but I could not keep others 
from giving it to him. I was afraid if he got much of 
it that when he grew up I might not be able to manage 
him.. He never got beyond my control, though. 

He had not been tied on the rope long before he be- 
gan to eat it, and I had to get a chain. I had no chain 
light enough, so I got about a dozen old side-line 
chains and made him a chain out of these twenty feet 
long. 

The barrel he lived in furnished him his principal 
amusement; he would spend hours on top of it rolling 
it until it happened to roll out of reach of his chain, 
then he would sit and whine until his barrel was 
brought back to him. We could handle him even after 
he had got to be a year old; he got so much paaerng 
that he never became dangerous. The only one . 
ever knew him to hurt was a little trumpeter, and I did 
not whip the bear when he did it, either. This boy I 
warned to keep out of the bear’s reach. I knew that he 
would play some trick on the bear, then get hurt for it. 
I heard a yell from him one afternoon, and on going 
out found that the bear had him laid out; he had spit 
tobacco in the bear’s face, and before he could get out 
of the bear’s reach the bear let him have it. The hos- 
pital steward patched up the boy’s face where the bear’s 
paws had laid it open, and ever after that I never had 
to tell the boy to keep away from the bear—one dose was 
a cure. : 

I left the post before the bear was quite two years 
old, and soon after this they had to kill him. He soon 
missed me and the club I whipped him with, then went 
on the warpath, they told me. Casta BLANCO. 


A Kadiak Bear. : 

Tmre was shown’ at the New York office of the Win- 
chester Repeating Arms Company, last week, a bear skin 
which was rey nag with awe by on comer 
interested ‘and deeply impressed visitors. was 
Kadiak bear, killed by Mr. Chas. A. McLennan, of Nome, 
in ‘horthwestern Ala The figures given were: Length, 
11 feéet-7 iftthes; breadth, 11 feet 3 inches; circumference, 
48 feet 6 inches. Commodore Sanford found it necessary 
to rearrange his office furniture to make room for the 
outsptead -rug’ into which the skin has been converted. 

The story that goes with the skin is that Mr. McLennan 
was passing. along the trail toting a pack and a Win- 
chester rifle, when the apparition of this bear as big as a 
meeting house uprose before him with a woof. A single 
ball from ‘the ’95 model Winchester, .30-40, passing in on 
one side, through the heart, and out on the other side, 
was the only ammunition used in reducing the monster to 
possession. The bear was a male. The weight was given 
as 2,275 pounds, but it could not be lea whether this 


was claimed to be actual weight or estimated weight. 
Two cubs were with the old one and were killed; the 


mother could not be found. . 


How thei Captives Sleep. 

THE writer, ‘who received permission to visit the 
Central Park Zoo late at night in order to note tlie 
different positions in which animals and birds rest, ob- 
served some curious things. To any one fond of nat-. 
ural history such a visit is most interesting. 

_In the lion house the lioness was lying on her left 
side at full length, while the lion, couchant, rested his 
head on his crossed forepaws, his hindlegs being half 
oa under him, and the tail curled in toward the 

ody. 

The pumas, tigers and leopards were all resting on 
their sides, in nearly every case lying on the right side. 
The hyenas—pariahs and scavengers of the forest— 
rested with their hindlegs drawn under them, the fore- 
legs stretched out, with heads slightly bent to the right. 
Nearby the two-horned rhinoceros was lying at full 
length on his left side, gently snoring. The hippo- 
potami showed only their heads and backs above the 
water. 

No longer looking for peanuts, the elephants lay 
stretched out on the floor, their huge legs lying out 
at full length and the trunk curved under the body. 
They were all resting on their right side. Close by, in 
the deer house, the different deer had all crouched low 
for their rest, with forelegs bent under them and the 
hind ones drawn up, while the head was turned to 
the right and rested on the side of the body. 

The oryx, with its long horns, was resting with its 
head away from the body, the horns making an arch 
over the shoulders. The alpaca simply looked like a 
large ball of black wool. The camels lay on their 
stomachs, with their fore and hindlegs nt under 
them, while their heads and necks were stretched 
straight out. 

The monkeys were squatting about their cages, their 
heads bowed down over their chests, the arms resting 
on the thighs of the hind ones. A baby monkey was 
sleeping cuddled up in the arms of its mother, its 
little eyes peering out inquisitively at the midnight 
visitors. In the smaller animal house, given up almost 
entirely to civet cats, possums and such like, every ani- 
mal had curled itself up into the smallest possible 
space, burying the nose under the stomach, with all 
the paws drawn up close to the body. The bears were 
resting in various positions, some lying out at full 
length, others curled up. The two polar bears were 
huddled up in a heap, with their noses buried deep in 
their white fur, and forepaws crossed over the eyes. 

The llamas, zebus and American buffalo were rest- 
ing as cows rest, with their forelegs drawn under them 
and their hind ones drawn in. The porcupine was lying 
on its stomach, its head bent to the left, with the quills 
standing out in every direction. The emu was resting 
with the first joints of its legs on the ground, the 
body a short distance above and its head buried in the 
plumes. 

Most of the birds were resting on their perches, their 
legs bent under them and their heads tucked under a 
wing—in every case the right one. The parrots had 
only drawn their necks in, while the pelicans slept 
squatting on the ground, their heads drawn well back 
and their ponderous bills resting on their breasts. 


Sleepy Grass and its Effect on Horses 


In a recent number of Science appears the following 
description of this plant and its effect on horses: 

In the Pecos Valley of New Mexico a year ago, a 
ranchman told me of a strange kind of grass found in 
the Sacramento Mountains west of there which, from its 
peculiar effect on horses is called “sleepy grass.” He 
described it as differing from the locoes in merely putting 
horses into a deep sleep without other symptoms of 
poison. 

The story had a far-away sound and made little impres- 
sion at the time, but last September, as I was traveling 
along the crest of the Sacramento Mountains, it came 
back to me with a new interest. 

We had made camp one evening in a beautiful park, 
bordered with spruces and firs, and covered with tall grass 
that, with its green base leaves and ripe heads loaded 
with heavy rye-like grain, offered a tempting feast to our 
hungry animals. The moment saddles and harness were 
off, the horses were eagerly feeding. A few minutes later 
a passing ranchman stopped his team and called over to 
us: “Look out there! Your horses are getting sleepy 
grass,” and added, “If they get a good feed of that grass 
you will not get out of here for a week.” We were not 
prepared to spend a week in that locality, but I was 
anxious to test the grass, so let the horses feed for a half 
hour, then brought them up for their oats and picketed 
them in some short grass on a side hill well out of reach 
of the sleepy grass. 

The following morning, just after sunrise, the cook 
called my attention to the attitude of one of the team 
horses, saying there was “sure something the matter with 
old Joe.” The horse was standing on the side hill, asleep, 
his feet braced wide apart, head high in air, both ears 
and under lip dropped, a most ridiculous picture of pro- 
found slumber. The other horses apparently had not 
eaten as much of the grass as old Joe, for they were mere- 
ly dozing in the morning sun and showed signs of life in 
an occasional shake of the head or switch of the tail. At 
breakfast time the others woke up to a keen interest in 
their oats, but old Joe, after being dragged to camp much 
against his will, preferred to sleep rather than eat, and after 
pulling back on the rope all the way down to the spring, 
refused to drink or even lower his head to water. My 
little saddle mare showed the least te of the general 
stupor, so dropping behind with her, I woke the others 
up pretty thoroughly and brought them into camp on a 
lope. Later, when in the harness, the team traveled along 
steadily with some urging, but when we reached Cloud- 
croft and left the horses in front of the store while get- 
ting supplies, their heads drooped and for an hour they 
slept soundly. Even my nervy little mare did not move 
from her tracks, but stood with drooping ears, paying no 
attention to the unusual surroundings and stir of a town. 
On starting again the saddle horses responded to the 
spurs with worried switches of the tail quite different 


from their usual mannet, while the team paid no greater 
attention to the whip. For the rest of the day our pro- 
gress was slow, notwithstanding which the driver called 
my attention to the fact that the team, and especially old 
Joe, were sweating profusely. Our saddle horses would 
sigh with relief when allowed to stop for a moment, and 
we had many a good laugh at the flapping ears of my 
companion’s horse—a large-eared, raw-boned cayuse, 
which seemed to have lost all control of her usually 
erect ears. 

That night we camped in another park-like valley where 
sleepy grass was abundant, but took care to picket the 
horses out of reach of it. They were hungry and all’ be- 
gan to feed eagerly, but old Joe soon stopped, braced his 
feet and relaxed into forgetful slumber. The next morn- 
ing when we went to bring them in for their grain, all 
were fast asleep. 

The stupor lasted about three days, and was too evi- 
dent to be attributed to weariness or natural indisposi- 
tion. We were making easy trips and the horses were in 
good condition. After it wore off they showed their 
usual spirit and energy, as well as appetite. The only 
after-effect was a gaunt appearance, apparently resulting 
from lack of energy to get their usual amount of grass, 
bi Joe had even refused his grain for about half the 
ime. 

It should be remembered that our horses had but a 
small amount of the grass. The ranchman told us that 
other travelers coming into the country had been obliged 
to camp for a week while their horses slept off the effect 
of a good feed of it, and while its effects usually lasted 
for a week or ten days, it did no more serious damage 
than to leave the animals thin from fasting. Stories were 
told of horses being lost in the mountains and found sev- 
eral days later in the bushes near camp fast asleep. 

I have offered no real proof that this particular species 
of grass is what affected our horses, They undoubtedly 
ate a dozen other species of grass, as well as some other 
plants, every day while we were in the mountains. But 
after our experience I am inclined to give credit to the 
uniform statements of the ranchmen in regard to it. All 
agree on the species, on its effects, and to the fact that 
after one good dose of sleepy grass horses will never 
touch it again. This latter statement has ample proof. 
Horses and cattle are ranging in many of the valleys 
where it grows in abundance, untouched and full of ri 
seed, while the other grasses are cropped close all around it. 
I did not see horses or cattle touch it except in the case 
of our own animals and the team of another traveler from 
the valley, all of which ate it eagerly. They ate both the 
base leaves and the heads that were full of ripe seeds. I 
shelled out and ate a handful of the seeds, but without 
noticeable effect. The ranchmen generally agree that it is 
the leaves which produce the sleepiness. 

I did not hear that cattle were affected by it, but they 
certainly avoid it, as many were grazing near where it 
stood untouched. 

While this experience was new to me, I find that sleepy 
grass has long been known to botanists as such, or tech- 
nically as Stipa vaseyi. Something has been known of its 
effects on horses, but apparently its chemical properties 
have not yet been determined. VERNON BAILEY. 





That Western Tornado. 


Wywnorg, Neb., March 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have just read the account, from the pen of “More 
Anon,” of the ducks killed by a storm in Currituck 
Sound, and am amazed as well as interested. I am in- 
clined to doubt the reliability of your correspondent. In 
the first place, he says “The Sound was visited by a 
genuine western tornado.” How could a “western” tor- 
nado visit Currituck Sound? And if so, would it still be 
a western tornado? Now notice this statement in the 
same article: “Ducks of all kinds are still abundant at 
Currituck,” Now, if that was a genuine western tornado, 
why did it not kill all the ducks in the Sound? Would 
a genuine western tornado go around picking out a few 
redheads? Verily not. Your correspondent has never 
been west; he is writing about things he never saw and 
knows nothing about. Again, he says: “There is another 
change in our new laws which I think will help to keep 
our ducks with us longer.” Why don’t he be more 
specific, and tell whether the new laws prohibit “western 
tornadoes” instead of incumbering the record with state- 
ments like the following: “This is a hard story to be- 
lieve.” Of course it is a hard story to believe, and it is 
not necessary for him to tell the readers of Forest AND 
STREAM that it is hard to believe. The witness questions 
his own veracity. Again you will notice that the witness 
does not claim to have seen or gathered up and eaten any 
of these dead ducks himself, but refers to a lot of people 
living within twenty miles of the Sound. Now, I want 
the names of every one of them, with their addresses; I 
don’t propose to have our western tornadoes slandered 
without making a vigorous kick. If we can’t have any of 
the ducks brought into court, let’s have some of the 
feathers. 

Now, Mr. Editor, you have also excited my curiosity. 
In your notes to “More Anon’s” letter in regard to the 
instance you cite of swans being drowned in a storm “in 
the same locality.” Was this a western tornado, too? 
Such things never happen in the West; our ducks can 
swim. A. D. McCanonzss. 


A Four-Legged Sapsucker. 


Last week, while driving from Freedom to Liberty. in 
Waldo county, Maine, I observed a red squirrel ee 
rather strangely. He was clinging to a small sugar maple 
tree beside the road some distance ahead. As I ap- 

roached, I Reape my horse to watch him. I soon 
earned that he had a “sweet tooth” and was tapping 
trees for the sap. He had geawed through the bark and 
clinging to a limb was sucking the sap as it started to 
run freely from the gash he had made. So eager was 
he not to lose a drop that as I drove past him, near 
enough that I might have hit him with my whip, his 
thirst for the sweet was so great that though he eyed me 
cautiously he clung to his post and allowed me to pass by 
very near to him. ; 

I had observed the chicadees tap the sugar maples for 





the sap, but this was new to me. 
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The red squirrel has been very numerous in the State 
this winter. Hardly a pleasant day goes by all winter 
long but one or more may be seen beside the roads, espe- 
cially in the small cypress groves, eating the buds or pick- 
ing the cones in pieces, letting them fall on the snow 
below. J. Merton Swatn. 

AvucGusta, Me, March 10, 


[Red squirrels are known to tap sugar maples for sap 
as stated. 


A Snow White Partridge. 

“Down in Virginia, near Brandy Station, the scene of 
many big battles during the Civil War and the home of 
Representative Rixey, the other day Mr. G. C. Wood, a 
farmer, killed the only white partridge ever known in that 
section of the country,” said J. K. Jackson, of Culpeper, 
Va., to a Star man at the Metropolitan this morning. “It 
was pure white from tip to tail. The bird was sent to a 
taxidermist here in Washington to be mounted, and it will 
probably be sent to the National Museum. The plumage 
of the bird is soft and silken, but in form and other points 
it is identically like the other partridges killed in the 
neighborhood.”—Washington Star. 


Wildfowl and Lighthouses. 


Wasnincton, D. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
note the report of the ducks supposed to have been killed 
by the recent storm in Currituck Sound. A number of 
years ago I had the pleasure of visiting the Boston light- 
house, and the subject of ducks having been brought up, 
the keeper told me that in very stormy weather in the 
mornings they had often picked up quantities of ducks of 
every description which had become bewildered and had 
flown into the light. M. 


Gane Bag and Gan. 
— 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forzst anp Stream. 


A _ Hunt in Miaine. 


For the past two years I had been trying to find time to 
go on a moose hunt in Maine, but owing to my college 
work I was unable to leave. This fall, however, I found 
myself sufficiently “up” in my studies to take a short 
vacation. 

Leaving Boston at 7:40 P. M. October 16, I arrived at 
Greenville on the following day at eleven o'clock, and 
found my guide, Joe Morsec, waiting for me at the sta- 
tion. After dinner Joe and I sallied out to buy “grub.” 
During the evening Joe packed our stuff, and early the 
next morning we left Greenville for Northeast Carry. 
at the head of Moosehead Lake. We arrived there just in 
time for dinner. By the middle of the afternoon Joe had 
our canoe packed and ready for the twenty mile trip down 
the West Branch. 

We had paddled nearly a mile down the river when we 
jumped a doe deer on the left hand bank. This was not 
the only proof we had that the country was teeming with 
game. That evening Joe showed me that he could do 
one thing at any rate which would tend to make our trip 
a happy one: he could cook corn cakes and flapjacks to 
perfection. 

The happiest time of the whole day, I think, is in the 
evening around the camp-fire, when the pipes are lighted 
and the laugh and story go the rounds. The “rounds” 
in this case, however, included only Joe and me, but 
nevertheless we were happy. 

We were up bright and early the next morning, and 
by sunrise Joe had our breakfast cooked. It didn’t take 
us long to eat it and pack up for the start. This day will 
remain long in my memory, as it was on that forenoon 
I saw a moose for the first time. We had been paddling 
slowly and silently down stream for an hour or more, 
when Joe called my attention to a moose feeding on the 
opposite bank, near the mouth of Moosehorn stream. 
Carefully we drew nearer. I had my rifle all ready to 
shoot, when I saw, to my disappointment, that although 
the moose was a big bull, he carried only spike horns. 
Replacing my rifle in the bow of the canoe, I took the 
paddle and we got within three feet of him before he 
started. 

By noon we had passed the Half Way House kept by 
Joe Smith, and entered into that long succession of rapids 
and falls which extended nearly to Chesuncook Lake. In 
the afternoon we crossed Suncook and had dragged the 
canoe a mile up the Cuxabexis stream. 

It was at Chesuncook that I first obtained a view of 
Mount Katahdin, rising like a giant out of a compara- 
tively flat, swampy country. In fact, nearly all of the 
land lying on the eastern side of Chesuncook Lake is 
swampy and level. This view of Katahdin was the only 
one that I got, as from that time on the mountain was 
shrouded in mist. It is worth noting that at about sun- 
set of this day we had a severe thunder storm, followed 
by cold, damp weather. 

While Joe was busy cooking our breakfast the follow- 
ing morning, I took my rifle and walked cautiously down 
stream. I had barely gotten out of sight of our tent when 
“crash” off to my left a deer started. All I saw of him 
was his flag vanishing through a thick fir clump. 

By the middle of the afternoon we reached eieshaaie 
Lake. Crossing this beautiful sheet of water, we con- 
tinued = the dead water of the Cuxabexis, and located 
a place for our permanent camp. During the night we 
had slight flurries of snow intermingled with rain, so in- 
stead of hunting in the morning, Joe and I cut wood, 
got the tent fly up and fixed things generally. Early in 
the afternoon we started out to see the country, and if 

ssible to shoot a deer for food. Referring to my diary, 
f find that we jumped six deer on this day, but owing to 
the scrubby fir growth, I did not get a shot. We found 
— signs in plenty, but for the most part they were 
old. 

The next two days we hunted for moose untiringly, but 
without success. At the end of this time Joe proposed 
we take a five days’ trip to the second dead water, which 
lay about two miles above the Iumbermen’s old dam, and 





possibly six miles from us. The-next day was spent in 
cooking, -but early the following morning we started. 

We traveled mostly by old lumber roads, which, thanks 
to the late heavy rains, were ankle deep with water and 
mud. - That night we put up at a tumbled down Jong 
deserted lumber camp.. The greater part of the roof had 
fallen in, but up in one corner enough remained to afford 
us a partial shelter from the weather. That evening I 
found an old moose horn, and although it had been partly 
eaten by mice and squirrels, the blade measured sixteen 
inches across. 

Next morning I was fortunate enough to get a shot at 
a doe. She ran about ten yards and dropped. When we 
got to her she was dead. 

That evening two deer were around our camp. Once 
during the night I lighted a match to look at my watch. 
At the unexpected glare both deer jumped and blew, but 
even this did not scare them for long. 

Moose signs were fresher and more plentiful up there 
at the headwaters of the Cuxabexis than at the home 
camp, but when the moose made these tracks is more than 
I know. We would come to bog holes in which the mud, 
disturbed by a passing moose, had not yet settled, but to 
see the moose we could not. 

The next night Joe decided to try calling. At three 
o’clock he awoke me and together we walked to an open 
bog two miles from the camp. The moon, which was 
on the wane, was nearly setting when we arrived at the 
bog. Selecting a good position, Joe called. I will not 
attempt to describe a moose call. To me it seemed one 
of the very wildest, loneliest, most plaintive sounds that 
I had ever heard. We called three times that morning, 
but got no response. 

During the next two days we had rainy, cold weather. 
We hunted, nevertheless, but with the same ill luck at- 
tending us. 

On the last day of our stay at the old camp, luck 
swerved a little in our favor. We had been walking care- 
fully along the middle branch of the brook when suddenly 
a deer snorted. By climbing on to a fallen tree I could 
see his body and shoulder, ‘but not his head. Taking as 
careful aim as I could; I pulled the trigger. The deer 
started and ran. Cautiously we worked ourselves for- 
ward to where the deer had been standing, and there, a 
short distance off at the foot of a pine stub, he lay. He 
had a magnificent head—eight points and very regular. 

Shortly after shooting the deer we came upon beaver 
signs. Alders and small birch had been cut clean off 
at about five inches from the ground. Following down 
the brook, we at last came to the dam. This dam was 
possibly forty feet long and eighteen inches high. It was 
composed of alders placed with their branches pointing 
up stream. Smaller branches, sticks and grass had been 
floated down and lodging against the bed formed a nearly 
water-tight dam. Mud and debris had been placed on the 
stems of the alders, thus holding them down. The water 
had been raised a foot and backed up for two hundred 
yards. 

On the following day the weather became very cold. I 
decided that we had better get back as soon as possible 
to the home camp. There we found everything in good 
condition, except that the moose birds had eaten some of 
our provisions. 

The next day, having packed everything, we embarked 
once more in our canoe and started on our way back to 
Greenville. Nothing of any importance happened until 
we reached Chesuncook Lake. The wind had been 
steadily rising all day, and by the time we reached the 
lake a big sea was running. I myself wished to camp on 
the shore until the sea had somewhat subsided, but Joe 
persuaded me that we could get across in safety. I never 
want to have an experience like that again. In the mid- 
dle of the lake, where the waves were strongest, the sea 
fairly dashed over us, and if it had not been for the rub- 
ber blanket over the “camp truck” in the center of the 
canoe we should have been swamped. I bailed incessantly 
while Joe guided and paddled the canoe. We arrived 


- safely, however, at the other shore, and that night we 


stopped at the Chesuncook House. 

Two days later I found myself at Northeast Carry, my 
moose hunt over, 

Looking back over my trip, although I did not get a 
moose, I do not regret having taken it. 

I came back much better in health and spirits, and I 
advise every man, whether in good health or bad, to take 
a canoe trip in Maine. WALTER T. Hoover. 


Days with Quail in Southern Indiana 


JEFFERSONVILLE, Ind—The quail season of 1902 
opened very unsatisfactorily, the weather, until the 
middle of December, being very warm and dry, to the 
great discomfort of both man and dog. The extremely 
cold, sleety January of the previous winter had worked 
havoc among the old birds and the rainy spring had 
drowned many of the young ones, so that in this section 
of the country quail were very scarce. 

I had, nevertheless, spent all my spare time during 
the summer cleaning and -re-oiling my, gun (a 6 pound 
28-inch No. 12) and yard breaking my two pointer 
puppies—Duke of Belmont and Jingorette—sired by 
that superb young pointer Gorham’s Jing, and both 
very promising young dogs 12 months old, at the open- 
ing of the season. 

y friend Cook and myself spent the first week of 
the season at a point 35 miles up the Ohio River from 
the famous Falls, where Gen. George Rodgers Clark, 
Daniel Boone and John Floyd spent the most event- 
ful years of their lives. This first hunt was a splendid 
outing, the weather being warm and dry, the valley 
along the north bank of the Ohio being a most beau- 
tiful spot, interspersed with the long white trunks of 
the sycamore along the river bank, while back a little 
way from the river were thickets of sweet gum, su- 
mach and water maple, showing a most ingenious color 
scheme, ranging from the deep purple of the sweet 
gum to the bright crimson of the sumach, the water 
maple furnishing all the intermediate shades. But the 
birds were very scarce, the first day We were not able 
to put up a single covey, and to add to our discomfort 
my dog Jingorette developed a sute’ enough case of 
gun shyness at the first shot, leaving the field without 
permission and going to stay. Duke, hewever, took 
to both birds and gun like a “duck to water,” from 


the . first covey being staunch, backing and retriev- 
ing like a veteran. Coupling Jing to e the next 
day did no good, as she would leave the field the 
moment she was uncoupled; so she was allowed to go. 

We returned home at the end of the week with one 
dozen birds each (which I think should be the limit for 
any sportsman to kill on any one hunt, or, at least, to 
bring in with him), with a determination to remain in 
until next season, as birds were too scarce to make 
hunting interesting. 

I waited two whole weeks for Cook to propose an- 
other trip, but he failed to propose, when I began to 
“feel of him” and found he was only waiting for a show. 

It was arranged that we spend the last day of the 
season of 1902—December 31—along the foot of the 
Knobs, eighteen miles northwest from home. As I had 
but one available dog, Duke, and Cook none, it was 
decided to invite our friend Gilbert to make one. of the 
party, as he is one of the fraternity and has, a.good 
dog. Of course Gilbert accepted with thanks, remark- 
ing he had promised his wife he would not go. quail 
hunting this season again, but would beg off this one 
time. All arrangements were made accordingly, a trap 
ordered for five o’clock A. M., the morning of Dee. 
31—the last day of the season of 1902. 

On Dec. 29 snow fell about 4 inches deep, and the 
thermometer went to zero, but we had agreed to go, 
and it was the last day of the season. 

Five o’clock on the appointed day found us in the 


_ trap, ready to start on that 18-mile drive, the ther- 


mometer 8 degrees above, Cook on the rear seat with 
the two dogs, Gilbert in front, astride a carriage heater, 
myself beside him driving. It was a fine winter morn- 
ing, the roads were well packed and were hard and 
smooth, the air crisp, the rising sun on the snow- 
drifts showing a rare assortment of sparklers. The 
route lay through one of the most picturesquely beau- 
tiful parts of southern Indiana, the long high peaks 
of the Knobs lying to our left, so that the sun shone 
on the snowcapped peaks, making a picture to delight 
the eye. 

We reached our destination at eight o’clock, had the 
team groomed and stabled for the day, and set out 
without delay, to locate our first covey. The cover 
was superb, and was familiar to each of us, the dogs 
were in prime condition and working as if they enjoyed 
it; but after a hunt until nearly noon, in the open 
fields, not raising a single bird, we ate lunch from our 
pockets, which contained nothing with a feather on it, 
after which we decided to “take to the woods.” 

As soon as we had finished lunch we started across 
a small stubble into a large beech woods, noting plenty 
of beech mast, and had gone but a short distance when 
I was delighted to discover tracks, where the brown 
beauties had been feeding the evening before. Duke 
came up and crogsed the trail, but did not take the scent, 
forged ahead about 100 yards and pointed in a large 
pile of brush. Cook and Gilbert were not in sight and 
did not answer my whistle, so I decided to flush the 
birds and mark them down well and find my friends 
and have some shooting. To my great disappointment 
not a bird would flush, although I beat every bush 
over well. Then going about two yards in front of 
Duke, I discovered where the covey had passed the 
night under the side of a log and had run out in the 
woods to feed in the morning, instead of rising to 
wing, as is their custom (if a quail ever has a custom). 
So I knew how it was with Duke. He had scented 
where they had roosted, the tracks up to that point 
not being live, and refused to go ahead until I con- 
vinced him his point was false. The birds were run- 
ning in the direction we were going, so I decided to 
work them down with Duke, and in the meantime try 
to locate Cook and Gilbert. I had gone but a few 
paces when I heard that peculiar and pleasing “whirr” 
so well-known to the follower of the gamest of all 
birds—Bob White—and was just in time to see a beau- 
tiful covey of about twenty-five birds go sailing down 
over the hill further into the woods, and began to 
wonder who could have flushed them, when a long- 
eared, lank ’coon hound came into sight, and a moment 
later a boy of about 16, with a long single barrel 
muzzleloader. 

If you have ever followed the dog after quail you 
know how I felt at that time, if. you have not, it would 
be useless for me to try to explain. 

I followed in the direction the birds had flown, com- 
ing on Cook and Gilbert a short distance to my left, 
only to find the birds had gone into a large thicket so 
tangled and overgrown with greenbrier and tangled 
shrubbery that it was impossible to get through it, and 
in passing around the thicket some five or six scattered 
birds were flushed, Cook getting two, Gilbert and I 
one each. After circling the thicket we gave up in 
disgust, returning to where we had stabled the team, 
with a firm resolve to pack up and return home, hun- 
gry, tired, out of humor with ourselves and all man- 
kind in general, and long-eared, lean ’coon hounds in 
particular. 

While we were packing up around the sheet iron drum 
stove our host remarked that he had been over to visit 
a neighbor about a mile south (we had been, north) 
that day and had “skeered up” a bunch of birds along 
the creek bank about half a mile from the house, near 
a sorghum patch. It was then 2 o’clock and we had 
four birds - — re i I both at once got 
our guns back and stra e on again, ready 
to locate that covey. Gilbert (who, by the way, is 60 
years old) remarked that all the birds in Clark County 
could not tempt him to leave that sheet iron drum, 
but kindly gave his consent for us to go and allowed 
us to take his dog. We soon reached the sorghum and 
the bend in the creek and spent nearly half an hour 
ing carefully over every inch of the ground, but 
to locate a single bird, and were just about deciding to 
return to the house and pack for good when, on 
coming around a clump of aan trees of about four 
acres, we found Duke down, and as I came up behind 
him to flush I heard a shout, “Don’t shoot! i 
a winged bird of mine,’ and Gilbert hove in sight, try- 
ing in one breath to explain, that after we left he lost 
his nerve and followed, that he took a short cut to 
where we were, to catch us,-that he ran into the covey 











“I stopped; Cook no shot. 


good walking, bein 


‘Marcu 21, -1903.] 


and. winged: one on the rise, and that they were all 
scattered along the bushes on the banks of the creek. 
All of his sins were at once forgiven and he assumed 
the proportions of a “Prince Bountiful.” 

_Gilbert chose the left bank of the creek, Cook the 
right, so I was left to be the “ham in the sandwich,” 

ing the middle of the creek on the ice, which was 
covered with snow. 

Within 20 yards Gyp pointed on Gilbert’s side, while 
at the same time Duke went down in front of me, 
along the ‘edge of the ice.. Gyp had about ten birds 
which Gilbert flushed, getting a double, Cook and I no 
shot. I then flushed for Duke, raising-a single, which 
About 50 yards further 
Gyp went down again, Duke backing, the birds, about 
six or seven, coming up through a thick clump of 


“bushes, Cook and Gilbert each getting a single; myself 


+ 


“miss. 


a double. The birds were then well scattered along the 
creek bank, which we followed up, getting some five or 


Sit‘ more, making about fifteen in all, the last shot of 


thé day being one of the finest I had ever seen. Pass- 
ing from the clump of small trees which lined the bank 
of the creek, on our way back to the team, Duke came 
to a point at the edge of the sorghum patch, which 
at that pow was about 60 yards from the bank of the 
creek, about half the distance being clear (stubble), the 
remainder of the distance was covered thickly with 
small saplings. Cook and I decided to give Gilbert 
the shot, I went behind Duke to flush, while Cook 
dropped a little to the left, Gilbert announcing he was 
ready. The bird, upon rising, went straight for the 
cr bank, Gilbert missing both barrels, before the 
bird reached the timber. I was busy complimenting 
Duke on the grand manner in which he had closed the 
season, and looked up just in time to see Cook take 


‘a snap shot almost through the timber and fully 60 


yards distant (he shoots a 12 bore, 30-inch barrel), 
and to my surprise saw the game go heels over head, 
Cook and Gilbert both maintaining it was another 
I sent Duke for the bird and saw him pick it up 
on the ice about the middle of the stream, the momen- 
tum having carried the bird fully 15 yards before reach- 
jng the ground. It was found to have three or four 
shot through his head. 

Within 20 minutes we were in the trap facing that 
18-mile drive home, each one declaring it was at least 
10 degrees warmer than it had been an hour before. 
That little spurt of shooting had changed the entire 


* mood of each of us, and we would then have been will- 


ing to have divided our last farthing with any one 
who might have asked, while not more than an hour 
before either would have been inclined to have shot 
any living being asking for a kindness, and all because 
we had been able to pit our skill against the “Little 
Brown Beauty” and win. 

That hunt has become a landmark in the lives of each 


~ of us, and up to the present time whenever two of that 


party meet, the afternoon of the last day of the season 


»of 1902 is sure to be gone over again. 


In conclusion I wish to say for the benefit of some 
one who may read this and is interested in the pursuit 
of that most uncertain of all birds, that we have in this 

art of the State some very fine cover, very hard hunt- 
ing, but we protect the birds from the bad weather and 
wholesale slaughter of the pothunter, and that we have 
sufficient birds left over to insure good shooting next 
year, unless we have another very wet spring during 
the hatching season. 

In the shaping of our future game laws, an earnest 
effort should be made to gag the hog hunter and the 
small boy on the farm with the figure 4 trap. 

W. E. Ocpen. 


Legislation at Albany. 


AuBANy, March 14.—Game legislation has made con- 
siderable progress in Senate and Assembly during the 
week just ended. The most important development of the 





-week’s session was the action of the Senate committee 


in reporting out Senator E. R. Brown’s bill to forbid 
spring shooting and its subsequent defeat by the Senate 
by a tie vote of 23-23, when it came up for final passage 
on Thursday. It is understood that an effort will be made 
later to resurrect the measure and pass it, although Sena- 
tor Bailey, of Long Island, its chief opponent in the 
Legislature, is sanguine that not enough votes can be 
obtained to save the bill. 

Progress of fish and game bills during the week may 
be noted as follows: 

The Assembly passed Assemblyman Whitney’s bill, Int. 
No. 376, P. N. 947, relative to special close season for 


' trout. 


The Assembly passed Bedell’s bill, Int. No. 427, P. No. 
1,065, relative to close season for certain quadrupeds and 
birds in Orange county. 
we Senate committee reported favorably the following 

ills : 

Assemblyman McNair’s, Int. No. 549, P. No. 620, rela- 
tive to the close season for squirrels. It was later ad- 
vanced to committee of the whole. 

Assemblyman Doughty’s Int. No. 266, P. No. 782, legal- 
izing certain shell- leases. 

Assemblyman Denison’s, Int. No. 371, P. No. 728, rela- 
tive to close season for wild deer. 

Assemblyman Bridgman’s, Int. No. 470, P. No. 526, 
— to spearing fish in Otsego and Orleans counties’ 
creeks. 

Assemblyman Doughty’s, Int. No. 613, P. No. 693, rela- 
tive to the taking of pheasants ; advanced to committee of 
the whole. . 

Assemblyman Fowler’s, Int. No. 116, P. No. 545, for 
the protection of fish in Chautauqua Lake; advanced to 
écmmittee of the whole. 

Senator Armstrong’s, Int. No. 305, P. No. 346, relative 
to close season for grouse in counties of Ulster, Sullivan 
and Greene. 

‘ Senator Allds’, Int. No. 507, P. No. 633, relative to wild 

irds. 

Senator Brackett’s, Int. No. 487, P. No. 604, relative to 
fishing in Saratoga Lake and Lake Lonely; advanced to 
committee of the whole. 4 

Senator Bailey’s, Int. No. 498, P. No. 615, relative to 


"possession of trout on Long Island, 
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; — Townsend’s, Int. No. 379, P. No..450,. relative 
Oo deer. ‘ 

Senator Goodsell’s, Int. No. 261, P. No. 282, relative 
to fishing through the ice with tip-ups. in Orange and 
Rockland counties. 

Senator Armstrong’s, Int. No. 310, P. No. 351, relative 
to spearing fish in Seneca: Lake; advanced to committee 
cf the whole. 

Senator Armstrong’s, Int. No. 305, P. No. 346, relative 
to close season for grouse in the counties of Ulster, Sulli- 
van and Greene. 

Senator Armstrong’s, Int. No. 307, P. No. 348, relative 
to the sale of venison. 

Senator Armstrong’s, Int. No. 309, P. No. 350, defining 
the powers of game protectors in various counties; ad- 
vanced to committee of the whole. 

Senater Armstrong’s,-Int; No. 186, P.-No. 190, relative 
to the destruction of illegal devices. 

The Senate has advanced to third reading Senator 
Armstrong’s bill, Int. No. 303, P. No. 344, relative to close 
season for quail. 

The Assembly has passed the following bills: 

Assemblyman Bedell’s, Int. No. 462, P. No. 
to fishing through the ice with tip-ups in 
Rockland counties. 

Assemblyman Bedell’s, Int. No. 428, P. No. 453, relative 
to close season for trout in Orange county. 

Assemblyman Nichols’ Int.. No. 693, P. Noe 812, relative 
to close season for grouse in counties of Ulster, Sullivan 
and Greene. ; : 

Assemblyman C. W. Smith’s, Int.“No. 886, P. No. 1104, 
relating to wild birds. 

_ Assemblyman Moran’s, Init. No. 470, P. No. 517, rela- 
‘tive’ to fishing for non-game fish in. Cayuga Lake and 
tributary streams. ns : 
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A Wet Day’s Ducking. 
Editor Forest and Stream: t 

Day dawned dull and gray, with rain falling in sheets, 
flooding the asphalt pavements until the -gutters ran 
curb-full. Long before break of day I had been awak- 
ened by the drone of the downpour on the roof of the 
next block, several stories beneath the window of my 
room, perched like an aerie in the top of a tall build- 
ing. It was a blowing raiy, driving with a good south- 
easter thdt promised moréto come, and so I mentally 
shelved the duck shoot thaf I had planned for that day, 
and over a leisurely breakfast and the mofning papers 
looked forward to a lazy Sabbath in loafing about the 
club. As often as the howling wind would tempt me to 
change my resolution, so often would the sight of the 
pelting rain hold me back. 

However, about noon the wind shifted to the south- 
west, and though it continued to blow a gale, the 
clouds began to break, the rain to cease and bits of blue 
sky appear. Then thoughts of the flying fowl, and 
mental pictures of a‘certain stretch of water, with 
banks of ducks riding off the windward shore, made me 
glance repeatedly at my watch. The next train for the 
marsh left at 1:40. -An hour ‘later would see me in a 
duck boat. 

In vain I tried to induce some one of my club friends 
to accompany me, in vain I argued as to the certainty 
of a good shoot. They simply pointed to the square 
bit of blue bunting, straining at the staff over the 
weather office across the street, snapping flat as a 
shingle in the teeth of the stiffening breeze—that meant 
continued rain they said, and—well, there were occa- 
sions when a crackling fire and spicy applejack were 
better than ducks and a probable wetting. 

But I pinned my faith on the bit of blue that flecked 
the gray heavens here and there, and was soon speed- 
ing coastward. 

No keeper was at the station to meet me, he little 
dreaming that any of the fellows would be down, so a 
half mile tramp to the cabin, across the rain-sodden 
fields followed, but the sight of wedges of ducks trad- 
ing back and forth lent energy to my steps. 

I found the keeper and some farmer folk sitting 
about the great open fireplace, in which logs of 
eucalypti blazed and crackled, and the former was loud 
in his protestations of the uselessness of going out 
upon the lake in the wind, which by this time had in- 
creased to a small hurricane, sweeping over the mesa 
and marshes with a force that made the willows hum 
and the tall tules lie flat over the water. 

“Why, Bob, you'll get nary a duck from the blinds. 
The birds is all in thet willer swamp. They’s millyuns 
uv ’em, but they can’t be druv out with a cannon in 
this storm,” said the keeper, a hearty old Maine ex- 
guide. with an equal disregard of His Majesty’s Eng- 
lish and my high-flown hopes. Nevertheless, I donned 
canvas togs and boots, and then enveloping myself in 
a green “slicker” and an old “sou’wester,” and gener- 
ously dabbing the metal parts of a Parker twelve with 
gunoleum, I launched a light Mullins duck boat and 
started on a half mile row to the nearest blind: 

There was a good sea running, for the wind had the 
sweep of the length of the lake, but as in going out I 
had the wind astern I got along famously, the little 
craft bobbing up serenely on the top of each miniature 
billow, and not shipping a cupful of water. It was not 
easy to set the decoys, but I managed to drop over- 
board a couple of dozen or so in fair shape, where 
they bobbed about and tugged at their anchors in 
such an alarming way that I fear they did more harm 
than good. 

Unfortunately, the blind that I had selected was in 
a bunch of tules on the lee shore, and what birds came 
in circled over the other side and banked in the 
smoother water. I could see a great raft of them in 
the lee of a tule island, and after firing some half dozen 
shots I finally put several bands in motion, a few scat- 
tered birds from which offered me long, hard shots. 

After I had killed two successive teal, only to see 
them blown twenty yards to drop into dense tules back 
of me, never to be retrieved, I concluded to take only 
shots in front of me, where the birds would fall in 
open water., . 

The clouds were gathering again, and from across 
the lake I could hear the incessant chattering whistle 
of the widgeon. Finally a pair of these birds swung 
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by me at a good fifty-five yards. I did not allow 
sufficiently for the drift of the shot in the wind, and 
missed cleanly with the first barrel, but stopped a bald- 
headed, white-winged old drake with the second. 
could only see him as a wave would lift him on. its 
crest, and as the bird was fast drifting away I put out 
to get him. It was the toss of a coin whether I’d get 
the duck or a ducking, but I landed him finally, plump 
and heavy, and in the rather sporty garb of full plum- 
age. 

I concluded that I would have better-chances in a 
makeshift blind on the windward shore, and after a 
hard pull at the oars I reached it, but the birds simply 
drifted further on down the shore, and I got practically 
no shooting. 

To the windward it was growing blacker than ink, and 
in a few moments the storm broke over me—rain, hail 
and rain, great bucketsful, while I sat there. in a clump 
of cockleburrs with the water pouring from the brim 
of my sou’wester. The wind was blowing so that I 
could see the spray dashing high in air across on the 
lee shore. Finally the heavy clouds passed on, and the 
sky overhead was blue once more. But to the leeward 
the inky blackness rolled. Then suddenly, as if painted 
by the mighty sweep of some celestial brush, sprang 
into vivid contrast with the dun background of drifting 
clouds the perfect arc of a most perfect rainbow. The 
colors of the chromatic scale stood forth in a double 
band, so clearly and with such enagaging vividness 
that it seemed a tangible thing, rather than a phantom 
built of rain mist and sunlight, and I imagined that 
there might be a pot of gold where that blazing arc 
touched the earth—for its either end sank into the 
rugged Sierras, where lodes of white quartz, full- 
veined with red gold, lie hidden, did we but know where 
to look for them. 

But I digress. The thought of the row back to the 
cabin, with the wind dead ahead, made me decide to 
beach the boat in the shelter of some grass and tramp 
back along the shore of the lake. Presently up sprang 
a pair of teal, and with a quick right and left I had the 
pleasure of bagging them both—a male and female 
cinnamon, the azure wing coverts of the male glinting 
like a bit of the rain-washed sky, against the ruddy 
chestnut of his plump little breast. After all, what a 
pity to kill them. Perhaps this pair, with a premonition 
of approaching spring, were already beginning their 
tender courtship; perhaps—but anyway, they died to- 
gether. 

Before reaching the ‘cabin I crossed a bit of marsh, 
and from the center of a little green islet a jacksnipe 
sprang with his inimitable quavering cry; the wind 
caught his little corkscrewing body and whirled him 
like a dried leaf, but the second charge of sixes that 
I sent after him sent him falling to earth like a plum- 
met. It was an old cock bird, as the exceeding rich- 
ness of the tan and chocolate markings on his penciled 
back proclaimed. As he lay on his breast on a bit of 
a tuft of emerald grass, in which the new-fallen rain 
still glistened, with his head thrown back, his wings 
extended and his barred tail spread in a last quivering 
convulsion of approaching Nirvana, he was a picture 
- — of the most beautiful and gamy of all our game 

irds. 

As I picked him up and stroked his feathers, prepara- 
tory to putting him in my pocket, a meadow lark 
sprang from a hedge of rushes, and turning his bright 
yellow breast, barred with jet, to the stinging wind, he 
shrilly caroled his song. I had almost a guilty feeling 
as I stowed scolopax in my pocket. Had the meadow 
lark seen, and was he singing Jackie’s requiem? After 
all, scolopax had been just as free of wing, though not 
as silver-toned in point of voice, as the lark, and that 
only a short moment ago. And now—but he was good, 
and so was the strip of bacon! ‘ 
Rosert Erskine Ross. 
Los Ancetes, Cal., February. 


Of Nebraska Game Fields. 


Omana, March 8.—The decidedly spring-like weather 
we have been having out here for the past two or thrze 
days has brought the ducks and geese up from the south 
in large numbers, and it looks as if the flight was going 
to be a great one. Many hunting parties are already 
on the grounds, especially up the Missouri and out the 
Platte, for it is to the rivers the birds first resort out here 
in the early spring, as the lakes and sloughs and marshes 
in the sandhills country are yet locked tight in their icy 
tetters. The fact is, the whole prairie country from the 
river to the Wyoming foothills is covered with from one 
to two and a half feet of snow, and all the conditions are 
yet decidedly wintry. There are many open holes, how- 
ever, along both the Platte and the Missouri and they are 
all swarming with birds, principally canvasbacks, red- 
heads and pintails. Geese are also unusually plentiful 
this spring, and several big kills have been made near 
Richmond’s camp at Clark’s and at Berryman’s near 
Central City. Last evening the flight of canvasbacks 
and redheads up the Missouri valley was one of the most 
interesting spectacles seen here for many years, and hun- 
dreds of people were attracted to the bluffs to watch the 
streaming birds. From half past three until nearly dusk 
the sky was a veritable network of dotted lines, and there 
must have been millions of birds passed up the river. It 
was the biggest flight I have ever witnessed here at this 
season of the year, and I think I keep about as close tab 
on the birds as any man in this western country. . 

The trap shooters of Nebraska are much wrought up 
just now over the non-shooting pigeon bill that has been 
introduced in the Legislature, and the fight between them 
and the contingent urging the passage of the bill has been 
a vigorous one. It looked at first as if it would go 
through with a rush, but it has been stood up until now 
the shooters are openly declaring that they have got it 
killed. There is also a fight on over another bill that was 
presented early during the session, a bill amending and 
changing our already excellent game laws. This bill has 
both its good and bad features and I regret to say that it 
is very likely to become a law. It fixes the open date for 
deer and antelope having horns from August 15—fully 
two months too early--to November 15. Both animals 
should be protected pertnnially. There probably is not 
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more than a score of wild deer—whitetails—in the State, 
and but precious few antelopes, and these only in October, 
when wandering bands stray in from the mountains. 
Wolves, coyotes, foxes, skunks, prairie dogs and rabbits 
are lawful prey the year round. It makes the open season 
for pinnated grouse—our prairie chicken—and all other 
species of the grouse family from September 1 to Novem- 
ber 30, instead of from October 1 to November 30. It 
limits the number of chickens to ten per day during Sep- 
tember, and to 25 in November. This is the most objec- 
tionable feature of the whole proposed new law, and the 
hope is that it will be expunged before put to passage. It 
will simply give the gunners residing in or adjacent to the 
chicken grounds the privilege of exterminating the birds. 
It will deny sportsmen from the cities the rights enjoyed 
by those of the rural districts. But few men can afford to 
travel hundreds of miles for the sport, if it can be called 
sport, of killing ten half-grown, flabby chickens a day, 
and it is the man from the city who will be held strictly 
within the law. Conscienceless rural shooters can kill 
ten or ten dozen birds every day in the week with little, 
precious little, fear of detection or molestation. The fact 
that the bill is receiving the hearty support of all residents 
of the chicken country should be sufficient to condemn it 
in the eyes of all honest men who are really in earnest 
in their desire to preserve the birds. The supporters of 
the bill argue that the birds are too strong of wing and 
too hard to approach in October and November, and hence 
they are denied a sport that has been theirs since time 
immemorial. This, of course, is all tommy rot. The 
fact that the birds have a chance to match their strength 
and speed of wing against the cunning of man should 
only enhance the enjoyment of their pursuit. There is 
no enjoyment for the true sportsman in knocking over 
“cheepers” with hardly strength enough to rise out of 
the long grass. But when they thunder from beneath his 
feet and go away like the wind—well, that is an entirely 
different matter. It thrills him to the marrow and puts 
him on his mettle, and when he kills a bird, he’s got a 
bird worth having, and it affords him satisfaction to know 
that it had an honest chance. 

To again legalize the killing of prairie chickens in this 
State in September means the undoing of all the good 
that our present excellent laws have accomplished. Octo- 
ber, aye, November, is plenty early enough to kill any 
bird so sure of extermination as our prairie chicken is, 
and September—that is simply preposterous. It is simply 
to return to the old days of no law at all. So far as the 
average Nebraska sportsman is concerned, he is well satis- 
fied with the game law as it now stands, and sees no 
call for enlarging the open season on any of our game 
birds or animals. If chicken killing is allowed next Sep- 
tember, the destruction of the birds will be incalculable, 
and if the Legislature is really in earnest about preserv- 
ing this royal bird, it will vote this proposed change down. 
The man who wants an open season in September also 
undoubtedly would like to have a gun for October and 
November that would be as effective at a quarter of a mile 
as his September gun is at fifteen or twenty yards. 

This bill also provides for the restoration of a short 
open season on quail, and this meets with the heartiest 
approval on all hands. It sets aside November as the 
quail month, and while it would be pleasing to some to 
have it extended through December, the one month is 
ample. There are great dangers from heavy snowfalls 
in December, and on such occasions the birds are abso- 
lutely defenseless. The wildfowl seasons remain as be- 
fore, and there is no complaint on this score. It begins 
September 1 and closes April 15, and in this clause jack 
snipe and yelllowlegs—heretofore unprotected—are in 
cluded. It also makes upland plover and dove shooting 
allowable between July 15 and November 30. The open 
season for game fishes from April 1 to October 31, and 
shooters are limited to ten wild geese and twenty-five 
other game birds, and twenty-five fish per day. 

Speaking of the probable open season on quail, reminds 
me that the statistics I have gathered from all parts of 
the State during the past month show that fully 35 per 
cent. of the birds were winter killed. In fact, the past 
winter has been almost as severe on the quail as was 

the memorable winter of 1888, when they were all but 
totally destroyed. There were more quail in Nebraska 
last year than was ever known in the history of the State 
and while the three years’ prohibition of their shooting 
was largely instrumental in this happy increase, the mild 
winters had much to do with it. There is yet a good crop 
left over, and the sport next November should prove 
fairly good in all sections. As to the chickens, they have 
not been so plentiful in Nebraska for fifteen years, thanks 
to our splendid laws on this subject ’ 


SANvby GRISWOLD. 


Elk Starving in the Mountains, “““"* 


The following is an excerpt from a letter from Bill 
Liddiard, “Rattlesnake Pete,” of Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation fame, now county judge at Ishawooa, Wyom- 
ing, and will explain itself: 

IsHAwooa, Wyo., March 14.—My Dear Sandy—There 
have been worlds of snow here this winter and the moun- 
tains are yet full of it, and old hunters say that fully half 
of the elk will starve to death. Their feeding grounds are 
under about five feet of the beautiful, and it has become 
so crusted that the animals can get to neither food or 
drink, and must necessarily perish. We are organizing 
here, and within the next week will haul out to accessible 
points to the elk all the hay we can procure. It may 
seem strange, but what deer I have seen lately seem to be 
in pretty good order. This elk question, however, is one 
for the immediate attention of the Government authorities. 


W. H. Lipprarp. 
Bic Horn County, Wyo. 


The main issue of the wildfowl from the south seems 
to have started up this way, and hunting parties are 
radiating daily to all points of the compass. The flight 
is an unusually large one. SANDY GRISWOLD. 





An English lady who visited America many years 
tell the following story: On the voyage she c one = see sed 
by seeing a ship’s officer knock down one of the crew who was 
oe Se ie, So iy did the sight affect her that she 
retir o her cabin, an id not m appear on deck 
land was nee. Then she pavestvell et peed the a eee 


had received the blow. ing him, she asked, with deep 
sympathy: “How is your head now?” “Wes’. » ma’ 
> the answer.—Shooting Times. ore 
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“Honest John” Plumbley. 


Ossuvinc, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: I am 
sending you a photo which would probably be of interest 
to some of your readers. This was taken four years ago 
at the camps situated at the head of Brandreth Lake, 
Hamilton county, in the Raquette Lake district of the 
Adirondacks. This is the last photograph taken of 
“Honest John” Plumbley, who was so termed by “Adiron- 
dack Murray” in his book of the wilderness. Standing 
with his hand resting on the wolf (which, by the way, is 
supposed to be the last wolf killed in the Adirondacks), 
is James T. Blandford, who, with John Plumbley as his 
guide, penetrated the woods to Brandreth Lake over fifty 


“HONEST JOHN” PLUMBLEY. 


years ago and purchased the lake and ‘a large tract of 
land adjacent, acting as agent for Dr. Benj. Brandreth, 
founder of the great patent medicine concern now known 
as The Allcock Manufacturing Company. The land called 
Brandreth Park is now owned by Messrs. Franklin Bran- 
dreth, Frederick Potter and Gen. E. A. McAlpine, the two 
latter being sons-in-law of Dr. Brandreth. “Uncle John” 
died about three years ago. He was then, and had been 
for some years, employed by the owners of Brandreth 
Park. C. G. BLanprorb. 


Nova Scotia Game. 


Secretary Georce Piers, of the Nova Scotia Game and 
Inland Fishery Protection Society, sends us his annual 
report for 1902, from which we take these paragraphs 
respecting game conditions in the Province: ; , 

Regarding moose, I can say that they are holding their 
own fairly well, a condition of things which is largely 
due to legislation passed at the instance of your Society. 

Forty years ago dogging was much practiced by the 
country people, many 7 them keeping from one to three 
so-called moose dogs, a cross between the smooth-haired 
Newfoundland and the bull dog, for this purpose. Hap- 
pily this style of hunting our noble game is almost, if not 
quite, a thing of the past. ; 

Snaring has been more in vogue of late years, and is 
still carried on in out-of-the-way districts; but by perse- 
verance on the part of our agents in continually destroy- 
ing the snares, and always, when possible, bringing the 
law-breakers to justice, this evil also will, I trust, be 
stamped out ere a 

Judging roughly from the agents’ reports, I should say 
that about three hundred and fifty moose have been legally 
killed during the year. ; 

I regret to have to differ from my venerable friend, 
Commissioner Crooker, and others who think the license 
fee for non-residents too high. I do not think there is 
an American sportsman worthy of the name who would 
object to the forty dollar fee for an all game license, nor 
do I believe that lowering the fee would increase the 
number of visiting sportsmen one per cent. 7 

Agent Kelley is to be congratulated on his success in 
convicting the gang of snarers at Oak Park, Barrington. 
These men have been carrying on a wholesale destruction 
of moose quite unhindered, as the men of this vicinity, 
appointed by the Society to suppress this practice, were 
afraid to act. ' 

Caribou have left our peninsula, with the exception of a 
few small herds. These should have a close season of 
some years. In the Island of Cape Breton, the caribou 
have greatly benefitted by the close time enjoyed by them 
some few years ago, and in some districts are quite 
numerous. 

The manner in which the red deer have multiplied 
during the few years since their introduction is most 
gratifying. They are now to be found in nearly all the 

Queens 





counties of the peninsula. In Yarmouth and 
counties, where last year only a few of their tracks were 
seen, there is now quite a good showing of them, some 
quite near the farms. Our Yarmouth agent reported a 
herd of eleven, while Queens as many as seven 
having been seen at one time. one has been killed 
during the year, as far as can be ascertained. 
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The Society must not forget that the close time for ted 
deer will expire in 1904. Theréfore it should ask the 
Legislature to further protect them. 

country is well stocked with hares, excepting some 
places where disease has diminished their numbers. J 
think that the open season should begin on the fifteenth 
cf October, as the hare is only then clear of ticks and fit 
for human food. 

You will see, by referring to the agents’ reports, that 
there are still a few beavers left in Nova Scotia; but if 
they do not receive immediate and prolonged ‘protection, 
there will not be one of them remaining after a year or 
two. 

Wildcats have become unusually plentiful and make 
great havoc among the smaller game. Other fur-bearing 
animals are about the same as reported last year. 

Ruffed ps were very scarce in most of the counties 
in spite of their recent rest of three years. Undoubtedly 
the principal cause of this scarcity is the unusually co!d 
and wet weather experienced by them for the last three 
or four years during hatching period. 

The woodcock, from a sportsman’s point of view, is the 
most gamy bird we have, and I regret to say that year 
by year they are becoming scarcer in our Province. This 
is largely due to their wholesale destruction in the 
Southern States, where they have no protection whatever, 
excepting in South Carolina and Alabama. As is well 
known, the woodcock comes north about the end of 
March and during April; so it is plain to be seen that we 
suffer for their want of protection while they sojourn in 
the South. Beside all this, our telephone and telegraph 
wires are fruitful causes of their destruction, being about 
the height of a woodcock’s flight. 

There was the usual number of snipe during the breed- 
ing season and latter part of the summer, but as soon as 
the rainy weather set in they left for more suitable feed- 
ing grounds, and therefore the snipe shooting was poor. 

Pheasants are doing well near Windsor. A few are also 
occasionally seen at Hammond’s Plains. 

I regret to say that I have nothing encouraging to re- 
port concerning pin-tailed grouse. They seem to have dis- 
appeared almost entirely from the place they were 
originally put out. 

Blue-winged ducks continue to increase, excepting in 
Cumberland county, where, greatly to the regret of all 
true sportsmen, the wanton destruction of spring shoot- 
ing is still carried on. GeorceE Piers, 

Secretary. 





In this connection we print the following report recently 
received from Mr. George Seaman, who writes from 
Queens county: 

There have been over two hundred moose shot in 
this district (No. 1), which includes the counties of 
Queens, Shelburne, Yarmouth, Digby and Annapolis, this 
last season, mostly by our local sportsmen. Some Ameri- 
cans who have been down here have had very poor luck, 
and from all I can find out it is by having very incom- 
petent guides, taking up with almost any man that would 
say he was a guide. Even some of the Indians, whom 
one would suppose to be good guides, are no better than 
a common clerk out of a store. I will give you one little 
instance of a gentleman’s trip here. He came from New 
York and thought sure an Indian was the right kind of 
guide to have, so secured one. They were out over fifty 
days before they got any game, and finally got a good bull 
moose by creeping on him. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that all Indians 
are poor guides. 

Moose have been and are now very plentiful in the 
forests here. The next season should prove a very profit- 
able one to sportsmen visiting this section. Bears have 
been very scarce this season. Caribou none to speak of. 
Red deer are beginning to prosper, but the close season 
is on them until 1904. Wildcats quite plentiful. Red 
foxes quite numerous. Partridges and rabbits very plenty. 
Of fish we have salmon and trout plenty in their season. 

Georce SEAMAN. 


New Game Fields Near Boston. 


THE general impression seems to be that one must take 
long trips to get good shooting, but I want to tell of a 
day’s shooting within twenty miles of Boston. 

C., with his dog Wiz, Mr. P. and his Pont, and I with 
my English setter Ned, got an early train one Saturday 
morning, reached the grounds about 7:30, and started 
right in hunting. 

A small covert near the station gave up three es 
tridges, but we didn’t seem to connect. Following them 
we started to beat up the woods where they had flown, 
and Ned an almost immediately to make game. The 
bird flushed before he got into a point, but gave me a nice 
side shot, which I took advantage of. Going up a hillside 
Ned and Pont began to road. We didn’t know which had 
the right trail, but Ned found them, and I was lucky 
enough to drop two of them. Ned found three singles, 
two of which I missed beautifully. But Mr. P. made up 
for it by making a beautiful double. His dog then started 
down the hill, going like the wind, but scenting another 
bird he nearly tore himself in two stopping. Mr. P. 
walked up and killed the bird, which Ned brought to me. 
We then beat up an alder run, as C. had joined us with 
a partridge. Ned came to a point, then backed out and 
came to me, then went on and pointed again. But he 
seemed undecided and I couldn’t imagine what the mat- 
ter was until I walked in and put up a woodcock. When I 
killed it I never saw a dog so pleased. It was his first wood- 
cock. C. and Mr.. P. each picked up another partridge, 
and I distinguished myself by missing one that Ned had 
passed by. Ned made up for this by running down into 
a swamp and —- a big bunch of quail. Mr. P. and I 
each got one out of the covey. 

After lunch, as we were going across a wheat field, we 
found another covey, but they wouldn’t wait, as the covey 
was thin. Wiz pointed them in a growth of scrub oak 
from about thirty feet off. The others each got one, but 
mine didn’t stop, and I thought I had missed him. But 
as I started on calling my dog. he came around a pine tree 
carrying the bird, which was flapping lustily. The singles 
lay very close, but we managed to find and kill one or two 
apiece. One of mine fell in a posted field, so I sent Ned 
in after it. He pointed, but wouldn’t fetch it, so I left my 
gun and walked down to him, when a big partridge got up 
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within a foot of the dead quail. I certainly used a lot of 
torbidden language. In the meanwhile the others had 
found a big covey and I could hear them popping all over 
the lot. I started toward a farm house to get a drink, but 
had to stop to kill a single quail that Ned found under a 
bush. I waited for the others for a while and we started 
home together, picking up two quail and a partridge on 
the way to the station. Not a bad day’s sport for this 
locality ! 

Though I intend to sell my dog to make room for a 
brilliant pointer pup, it will be a good while before I get 
such a reliable old dog again. I never want to see three 
better working dogs in the field. Wiz I consider the best 
dog I have ever seen. C. is a lucky man. L. 


The Maine License. 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Within the last few days I have learned the provisions 
of the proposed new game law of Maine, whereby they 
propose to tax non-resident sportsmen $25 for the privi- 
lege of hunting moose, $10 for hunting deer and birds, 
_and $5 if they hunt birds only. eo 

Although non-resident sportsmen have spent millions of 
dollars in Maine and more than paid for all game secured, 
the sportsmen generally would not object to a nominal 
tax, say $10 at maximum, for the privilege of hunting 
big game. . 

We have forwarded a strong protest to the Maine 
Legislature, and I thought that you could aid us 
materially by calling attention to the matter, and asking 
the sportsmen of the various localities to send in their 
protests at once, inasmuch as the bill has been filed in the 
Legislature, but has not been acted upon as yet. 

Can you not ask sportsmen, either individually or as 
communities, to send in their protests to the Legislature 
or to Hon. Chas. E. Oak, the only member of the Com- 
mission who had the courage to oppose the bill? I send 
you clippings from our Worcester Telegram stating our 
case plainly. I also send you a slip I had printed and sent 
to every guide whose address I could get: 

To the Legislature of the State of Maine: _ pa 

We, the undersigned, sportsmen residing in the vicinity 
of Worcester, Mass., who have, in the past, been accus- 
tomed to spend our outings in the Maine woods, hunting, 
respectfully present to the honorable, the Legislature of 
Maine, this, our remonstrance against the passage of a bill 
taxing non-resident sportsmen to the extent called for in 
said bill. 

We state that we have annually, heretofore, passed our 
vacations in Maine, and the cost of transportation, sub- 
sistence, supplies and guide fees, which we have paid, 
amounts to large sums. But if a tax of over $10 is to be 
levied we shall feel obliged to cancel our engagements, 
already made for the coming hunting season in Maine, 
and hereafter seek other hunting grounds, where game is 
more plentiful, where the moose are larger, and where 
c:ribou may be shot without extra cost. ; 

We believe that the passage of the bill, as framed, will 
not be for the best interests of the State of Maine. We 
favor a moderate fee being charged of, say $10, and be- 
lieve that would suffice to yield a sufficient sum to insure 
the protection of the game, and would, in: fact, yield to 
the State fully as much income as the more excessive fee 
called for in the bill, from the fact that the sportsmen 
would not object to paying the more moderate fee. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Cuicaco, Ill, March 9—Heavy rains for a couple of 
days in this vicinity and storms which have been general 
all over the Mississippi Valley have sent the streams out 
of bounds, lifted or covered the ice and brought up the 
wildfowl in considerable numbers all over this portion of 
the country. Even at Fox Lake, which is slow to open 
in the spring, report came down to-day that the sudden 
rise of the river had lifted and broken the ice and bade 
fair to run it out before long. Birds are reported in along 
Fox Lake in considerable numbers. — : ‘ 

At Swan Lake the waters are high, as indeed is the 
case all down the Illinois and Kankakee Valleys. Tele- 
grams from Swan Lake reported the birds in and re- 
quested the members to hold themselves in readiness to 
go down. f } 

At English Lake Club, on the Kankakee, in Indiana, 
birds were in two days ago in considerable numbers. The 
Hoyt brothers of this city ran down to English Lake and 
killed some twenty odd ducks, six of which were canvas- 
backs. The latter are the first canvasbacks reported in the 
bag of any Chicago shooter this spring. : 

No great numbers of birds have appeared in Lake 
Michigan as yet, though Tolleston Club reports a smail 
transient flight, and members of that club are preparing 
to drop down there during the week. There may be 
heavy shooting at any of the better points now at any 
day this week. The bayous along the Kankakee River 
were at last writing still frozen over, although at several 
points, for instance, at Goose Lake Club, considerable 
numbers of ducks were reported flving about and looking 
over the country for resting and feeding grounds. 

Everywhere the daily press reports tremendous floods 
and the highest waters known for a long time. This will 
mean good shooting and good fishing, although the price 
paid for that will be very high when the settlement for the 
flood shall have been made. 


Tame Buffalo Hunt. 


A dispatch from Salt Lake City, Utah, reports the kill- 
ing of three bulls of a private herd which has been kept 
on Antelope Island, some fifty miles from Salt Lake City. 
It is stated that these animals had become very vicious, 
hence it was resolved to kill them. It must have been 
a very exciting sort of buffalo hunt ; indeed, the press dis- 
patch frankly speaks of it as such. It is stated that 
‘several of the men had narrow escapes. Several times 
the animals, maddened by bullets, turned upon their pur- 
suers and the latter escaped only by urging their mounts 
to the utmost speed. The buffaloes were finally killed.” It 
must have been a very bold, adventuresome and sports- 
manlike kind of a hunt. I don’t think it would have 
lasted quite so long had some old skin hunter engaged in 
it with a .45 Sharps, 
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Better Game Laws in” Montana. 

The State of Montana is coming forward in the matter 
‘of protective legislation. The records of the present ses- 
sion of the Legislature show that the principle of salaried 
officials paid out of a fish and-game fund created by fines 
and licenses, etc., is at present indorsed by the Montana 
sentiment. The salary of the State game and fish warden 
is set at $1,800 per annum, deputies to be paid $1,200 per 
recy the latter not to have any expense fund allowed 

em. 

Several changes have been made in the gage seasons 
and in the specifications in regard to game animals. Three 
important bills have become fish or game laws at the 
Present session. Senate Bill No. 29 a week ago only 
awaited concurrence of the Senate in one or two amend- 
ments, and will pass. This bill prohibits the shooting of 
turtle doves at any season. It allows the killing of two 
bull elk per season and one mountain sheep each season. 
In regard either to elk or mountain goat the season will 
be from September 1 to December 1, cutting off one 
month, that of December. The killing of one mountain 
sheep, three deer and one ‘goat per season is permitted. 
The old law allowed the killing of six deer and six goats, 
but prohibited the killing of mountain sheep. 

The grouse season on prairie chickens, sage hens, par- 
tridges, etc., opens August 15 and closes December 1. 
An excellent feature of the bill is that abolishing spring 
shooting altogether. The open season on wildfowl is 
September 1 to January 1. In this respect Montana is far 
ahead of the State of Illinois. 

In another respect Montana shows herself close in line 
with the most advanced game. laws of the period. She 
prohibits the selling of trout, grayling or black bass at any 
time of the year. She has not quite yet got to the point of 
making a sweeping prohibition of the sale of game. Per- 
haps that will come a little later. “ 

_Senate bill No. 30 has been passed by both houses and 
signed by the Governor of Montana. It obliges non- 
resident hunters to take out. a license at $25 for hunting 
big game and $15 for hunting small game. This law, 
however, does not apply to taxpayers in the State. No 
game can be shipped from the State except under permit 
from the State warden, and any non-resident before ship- 
ping any game must present his license to the transporta- 
tion company. Common carriers are held responsible for 
violations of the provisions of this law. All shipments of 
game must be marked in plain letters. 

Thus it may be seen one by one the Western States 
are accommodating themselves to the principle of charg- 
ing for the killing of their game. With this attitude seems 
to come a growth of the sentiment against the marketing 
of like game. 


Books on the Early West. 


Mr. Selden R. Probasco, of Burlington, N. J., wishes to 
learn about a book or so on the early West. He writes: 
“Some three or four years ago in one of your letters you 
mentioned two books written by George F. Ruxton, 
“Mexico and the Rocky Mountains’ and the ‘Far West,’ 
the latter dealing with the early mountain men. My 
father has ‘Mexico and the Rocky Mountains’ (Harpers, 
1848), and did have the ‘Far West,’ but it was loaned to 
someone who forgot to return it. I think you mentioned 
this book was published by a firm in London and could 
be gotten from them at the time your letter was pub- 
lished. I am very anxious to get a copy of it if possible, 
and any information you can give will be appreciated.” 

Ruxton’s “Life in the Far West” was published in 1849 
by Wm. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. I 
presume almost any extensive bookseller could secure a 
copy for Mr. Probasco. My copy came to me through 
Mr. Horace Kephart, Librarian of the Mercantile Library 
of St. Louis. Should Mr. Probasco fail through his book- 
dealers, I think perhaps Mr. Kephart could advise him 
where to purchase a copy. 


Waters Opening. 

Cuicaco, March 14.—The waters are rapidly opening up 
even to the north of this point, and the ducks are reported 
in yesterday and to-day. Pistakee Bay is open, Nipper- 
sink Lake is open, and the channel between these waters 
and Fox Lake is open, although the latter and bigger 
water is still under the ice, and only showing spots of 
open water. A few Chicago shooters will run up to the 
Fox Lake country to-night or to-morrow. 

Tolleston Club has a few men down at the grounds 
waiting for a flight. There were not many birds there 
yesterday. 

The main flight seems to be along the Kankakee thus 
far, but returning shooters say the water is so high they 
can not do much with the birds. The flight is still very 
unsettled and is hunting for feeding grounds. 


The Illinois Game Law. 


The bill earlier referred to in these columns as the 
Wheeler bill, slightly amended and introduced in the 
House by Representative Montgomery, is to-day reported 
by Representative J. B. Castle, of Sandwich, as very apt 
to pass. There will be an amendment exempting the 
sons of farmers from paying license for shooting on their 
own lands, but other residents will pay a shooting license. 
The quail dates are amended to read November 15 to 
December 15. Mr. Castle thought the clause stopping the 
sale of ducks would pass. Let us hope the latter may be 
the case. Personally I have some doubts as to the passage 
of any Illinois bill which carries a resident gun license 
and a stop-the-sale-of-game clause. 


A Greater Minnesota Park. 


The movement for the Minnesota National Park was 
not altogether so great a success as its friends hoped for, 
yet it may be called a success. Even 1,700 acres of virgin 
forest is better than a continuous wilderness of slashings, 
and even a cut tract, if cut under United States forestry 
regulations, is far better than one ruined by the careless 
and wasteful lumbering operations, At least the park, as 
it is secured, may have its success measured by the ire 
of the lumbermen who fought it. They do say that the 
Hon. Tom Shevlin, of Minneapolis, is a very wrathful 
man because he finds himself not left free to cut a pine 
tree whenever and wherever found, on Indian lands or 
anywhere else. : : 

But this is not quite the end of the hopes of the friends 
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of the Minnesota park. In the next Congress there will 
be introduced a bill providing for the acceptance, for park 
purposes, and subject to the U nied States forestry regula- 
tions, of all tracts of pine lands which may be ees 
in trust by their present owners to the United States 
Government. The Weyerhauser and other big interests 
express themselves as perfectly willing and eager to enter 
upon such arrangements. They would have the timber as 
it grew in cut as the United States forester would in- 
struct. e lands, now cut over and worthless, according 
to the ancient doctrine of the American lumberman, might 
thus eventually in time come to produce a certain income. 
The old doctrine has been—after me, the deluge. The 
new doctrine is—after us, posterity. It is a wide step for 
even the most intelligent of the lumber operators to be 
willing to admit that there is going to be any posterity. 
That they should do this and that they should realize that 
there is something in the principles of scientific forestry, 
is directly due to the agitation created over the establish- 
ment of the Minnesota National Park. With this the 
case, no one ought to call that park a failure. 

It is a singular thing how the forces originally opposed 
to this park movement in Minnesota have been scattered. 
Page Morris, of Duluth, an enemy of the park in 
Congress and elsewhere, has now retired from Congress 
and is again a judge in Minnesota. Judge Morris insists 
that personally he was not opposed to the park. I imagine 
that the friends of the park are not concerned how Judge 
Morris felt personally, since his works spoke for them- 
selves. He is now where his activity will scarcely be so 
much against the interests of the park. J. Adam Bede, 
who goes to Congress for that same district, is and al- 
ways has been an outspoken friend of the park personally 
and politically, or rather so much personally that he did 
not care for the political side of it. Mr. Eddy, late mem- 
ber for the other Congressional district most affected by 
the establishment of the park, is out, and in his stead is 
a man who used to be in the State Legislature and who 
has always been a friend of this park movement. Com- 
missioner Binger Herman, of the land office, although not 
openly opposed to the movement, was never any too 
actively friendly to it. His successor will be more so. 
In short, everything is framing up for a general Minne- 
sota ratification of the park scheme, and for the very pos- 
sible enlargement of the park lines. It is now Col. 
Cooper’s dream to see all that corner of Minnesota 
bounded on the south by a line running westward from 
Duluth, and bounded on the west by a line running up 
north from Cass Lake and through Red Lake, devoted, 
after its original lumbering off, to the purpose of a 
national playground, subject to the United States forestry 
regulations and patrolled regularly by a body of fire 
wardens chosen from among the Indians native to that 
country. It should be remembered that a logged-off coun- 
try is not wholly unattractive if fire can be kept out of it. 
The Indians themselves were never guilty of great forest 
fires. They would make good wardens. Perhaps, after 
all, Col. Cooper’s dream is not so visionary as to be im- 
possible. Whether it shall expand into further success is 
not yet to be said, but he is very much mistaken who calls 
the Minnesota National Park a failure, even under its 
present restricted lines. 


Unfound, 


This week Mr. H. W. Osborn, labor agent of the Great 
Northern railway, dropped into this office and I asked 
him whether anything had ever been heard of the Great 
Northern official, Mr. Egan, who was lost in the Rocky 
Mountains near Belden, Mont., early last winter. Mr. 
Osborn said that the most diligent search has thus far 
failed to reveal any trace of the missing man, and that 
Mr. Egan was given up for lost by all of his friends. 
Search will be resumed this spring as soon as the melting 
of the snow renders it possible. Mr. Egan was with a 
friend and they started to meet two other friends at the 
extremity of a lake, one party being upon each side of 
the lake. A snow came up and in the journey toward the 
meeting place Mr. Egan wandered aside and did not join 
his friends. The falling snow at once obliterated all 
traces, and there all knowledge ended. His fate will 
probably forever be one of the secrets of the mountains. 


Called, 


Mr. Irby Bennett, general agent of the Winchester R. 
A. Co., was in town yesterday, looking well and report- 
ing everything running at full steam and a nigger on the 
safety valve. Mr. Bennett was just from Kansas City, 
where he left Harold Money -critically ill with typhoid 
fever. Capt. A. W. Money, of the E. C. Powder Co.. 
had hurried to his son’s bedside. The word from him was 
that unless a telegram was sent yesterday the news was 
to be supposed good. Mr. Harold Money should have 
passed the crisis of the disease some time yesterday, and 
it is much hoped that he is now upon the mend. 


Gone to Texas, 


Mr. Frank Parmelee, of Omaha, long famous in the 
shooting world, is reported to have given up his domicile 
at Omaha and to have removed with his family to Texas. 
At last accounts he was threatening to establish his resi- 
dence at Rockport, Texas. Mr. Parmelee is something of 
a jester. Should he really have determined to drive his 
stake at Rockport, the chances are that he may live there 
at least thirty days. After that it might grow a little 
monotonous for one of his enterprising habits. 


All About ’Coons, 


A friend of mine who lives in York State writes me as 
below in regard to the chasse au ’coon as viewed from his 
standpoint : 

“Last December you wrote a most entertaining little 
story about the Illinois ’coon hunt, that has been on my 
mind ever since, and I cannot keep still any longer, but 
must say just a word or two, showing how opinions can 
differ. Who told you that the ’coon is most apt to begin 
his wanderings at some hour after midnight? Not Mr. 
Powel, who hunts with a good pair of hounds. You have 
probably been imbibing ’coon lore from some such source 
as I took it from some years ago, when that statement 
was made by many to whom I looked up as persons who 
ought to know. Like many other ancient tales it is not 
founded on fact. Now, here are a few of the happenings 
last fall, 1902: September 19, track at 8 P. M.; treed and 
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captured at 8:30. October 22, treed at 7 P. M., after 
short run. November 1, track at 6.P. M., treed and cap- 
tured at 6:50; another track found inside of half an hour, 
treed at 8:30. November 13, treed first one at 7:45; struck 
another track at 9:05, treed and captured before 11: In 
all we caught twelve ’coons in thirteen hunts last fall, and 
eighteen in eighteen hunts in the season before, 1901. As 
almost all of these were caught before midnight, and 
many of them early in the night, we have revised the rule 
to read, get your dogs started as soon after dark as pos- 
sible, and we think we have good reason for the faith that 
is in us. 

“All this hunting was done with the two hounds whose 
pictures you have. They may not be the best in the world, 
but are the best I know of, and are the result of ’coon dog 
hunting since 1896. It seems there are two ways of get- 
ting ‘coon dogs. One is to keep advertising, answering 
advertisements, buying and trying until you find a good 
one and then pay what the man asks; the other to have 
some good friend in Byhalia or elsewhere present you 
with a pair. The latter plan I. have never tried. For- 
tunate is he who has such a friend. 

“The long eared black and tan, Massachusetts born and 
New York bred and trained, has a voice that alone is 
worth a trip to the woods and a night out to hear. The 
smaller hound was sent me by ‘Old Dominion,’ of White 
Post, Va., and is mountain bred and trained, I believe. 
The big dog had a record of forty-four or five in the 
season of 1900, but his then owner is a man who drops 
farming and all trivial pursuits when the ’coon season 
comes. 

“Possibly we are not true ‘coon hunters, for most of 
our hunts have ended before midnight, the controlling 
fact being that we had jobs to do the next morning. How 
nice it would be if there were no next morning to think 
about. You may have thought of this yourself. 

“Why don’t more people take up ’coon hunting? The 
game is good for the best there is in the best hounds you 
can get. In 1899 one old fellow kept three Virginia 
hounds busy for two hours and a half before he treed. 
Last fall one kept this pair going for three hours, and 
then got away.” 

It is always a logical fallacy for one to reason from 
particular to general, or from general to particular. The 
sportsman who observes the habits of a given game ani- 
mal in one section of the country is too apt to generalize 
and think that those habits are the same everywhere else. 
Of course the writer of the above is entirely correct, as 
any woods wanderer can certify. I have very often en- 
gaged in ’coon hunts where we killed game long before 
midnight. I have sometimes tracked raccoons in the day- 
time upon the snow, and once shot a lazy old fellow out 
of the fork of a tree to which I had thus tracked him. 
He had been out in midday. Once in Mississippi I in- 
curred the wrath of Col. Bobo by killing a ’coon out of a 
tree where it had been chased by some of his dogs in 
broad daylight. I think even my friends of lower Illinois, 
with whom I hunted last fall, would not call it a universal 
habit of the ring-tailed gentleman to venture forth only 
after midnight’s holy hour had struck. Upon the other 
hand, it was really Mr. Powel who advised me that our 
chances for getting a ‘coon were better after midnight 
than before. This statement should be regarded as ac- 
curate, for Mr. Powel is a good hunter in whatever 
branch of sport he undertakes. At the same time it may 
be capable of qualification by the statement that we were 
in a very much hunted country. A neighbor by the name 
of Litzke had some ’coon dogs and was in the habit of 
making a hunt nearly every night. As he no doubt got 
into the habit of going home along about midnight, the 
*coons perhaps also got into the habit of coming out about 
the time he went home. Your ’coon is something of a 
philosopher, and not without adaptability. Perhaps herein 
lies the fact that later hours of the night are considered, 
in that part of the country, most apt to be productive of 
results. It requires a little enthusiasm to get up at two 
or three o’clock in the morning to go ’coon hunting. I 
am not sure whether I am so brim full of that sort of en- 
thusiasm as I once was. I remain very well satisfied, 
however, that both my friends are right in their views 
of ’coon hunting, each from his own standpoint of en- 
vironment. 


Furs, 


The Western office of Forest AND Stream still main- 

tains its proud boast that it can get anything or do any- 
thing which anybody in any corner of the world may 
happen to want. Now there was our friend W. J. Dixon, 
formerly of Cimarron, but now of Dodge, Kans., who 
had been sonie industrious in the skunk line and had ac- 
cumulated a right smart chance of fur. He wanted a 
market, wrote to me, got his market, sold his furs at a 
good price, and now writes a letter of thanks for this 
service. A good manv of these ready-made information 
bureaus charge money, but the Western office of Forest 
AND STREAM charges nothing but thanks. 
_ Mr. Dixon, by the way, says he has been studying that 
interesting animal, the skunk, and intends before long to 
write a story on skunks for the Forest AND STREAM. “I 
will make it a strong story,” says he. 


E. Hovucu. 
Harrrorp Burtptwe, Chicago, Il. 





The Sportsmen’s Show. 


Freeport, N. Y., March 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I read with great satisfaction your very discriminating 
and, in my judgment, entirely just editorial note on what 
was called “The Sportsmen’s Show,” recently closed in 
New York. 

If Indian blankets and motor boats combine to make a 
show that is properly named a Sportsmen’s Show, the 
last exhibition was a success. But there are a few who 
do not think that this is a proper name for such an ex- 
hibit. Personally I was greatly disappointed in the show 
this year and regard it as being far below any that have 
been held in the Garden under the above named title. 

_ Probably a score of persons from this community who 
did not visit it would have done so could the exhibit have 
been honestly commended. I know nothing of the com- 
mercial aspect of the affair neither this year nor in any 
precios. yeas, Dat om ct oplaian Sut Depo: dives etdve 


a one Be ape one Satenene ok 
many who woul e to atten s @ genuine 
D, A. Jounay, 


New Jersey Game. 


Assury Park, N. J., Sunday, March 1.—This after- 
noon when strolling near a brook a mile or so west of 
here, I found many well grown spathes of the skunk cab- 
ieee first blossom ol exing Also saw several blue- 

irds. 


Mizuurst, N. J., March 2—This morning I saw both 
crow-blackbirds and redwings, bluebirds, robins and song 
sparrows. In the afternoon I found skunk cabbage 
spathes along the brooks in several places; also found 
them well grown in a swamp near here. 

The prospects for game in this section of central Jersey 
were never better. I have seen several coveys of quail 
within a short time, in one of which there were at least 
twenty birds. Reports from farmers and from local 
sportsmen all point to like conditions. Too late now for 
snows to be of much detriment to them. 

Owing to our game laws forbidding tracking and 
shooting when snow covers the ground, lots of rabbits 
wintered over about here, as I have seen during the past 
month the snow in many places fairly pathed with their 
tracks. Have also in my woods rambles during the past 
winter seen a great many gray squirrels. So prospects all 
point to a first class gunning season here next * 


LL 





West Virginia. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Sporstmen all over this State are busily engaged in 
securing signatures to a petition urging that the bill now 
pending in the Legislature, and known as the Greynolds 
bill, shall not pass. : 

The bill seeks to remove all restrictions against ship- 
ping game out of the State and to abolish the office of 
game warden. 

It is also understood that there will be an effort made to 
do away with the present non-resident law, which requires 
the payment of a license fee of $25 from non-residents for 
the privilege of hunting in the State. If all these restric- 
tions are removed, it will leave a wide open road for the 
complete extermination of the game, since the law, as it 
now is, allows anyone to kill all the deer they can. 

EMERSON CARNEY. 


A Remarkable Shot. 


Last fall Mr. F. R. Dickerman, cashier of the First 
National Bank, Bristol, Vt., had a singular experience 
which hunting small game with a 12-gauge hammerless, 
While stalking a gray squirrel he heard a partridge in 
the bushes. Soon he knocked the squirrel out of a 
tall tree; but on striking the ground the squirrel gath- 
ered himself and ran a short distance, stopping on a 
tree trunk a few feet from the ground. The second 
barrel laid him low. On advancing to pick him up, Mr. 
Dickerman heard a flutter beyond, and going a little 
way picked up the partridge, which had been killed by 
the second shot. He had not seen the partridge at 
all before the shooting. He recently went rabbit hunt- 
ing, and the result was a game dinner for the writer 
and his friends. JUVENAL. 

Brooxtyn, N. Y. , 








Winter-Killed Quail. 


PoucHKeepsig£, N. Y., March 9.—A gentleman coming 
in from the country to-day reports having found a bunch 
of quail, fourteen in number, that had been winter-killed. 
Owing to the unusually heavy snows and wind storms 
in this section the past winter, local sportsmen have feared 
that these birds would suffer. This is the first case, how- 
ever, that has been reported of these gamest of all birds 
having actually perished, although many coveys have, 
through hunger, been driven to neighboring barnyards, 
where, in most instances, the farmer has generously 
sprinkled a quantity of wheat for their sustenance. 

SNANIWEH. 


Sea and River Sishing. 
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resorts will find it proGtable to advertise 
TREAM. 


Rainbow Trout vs. Black Bass. 


Councit Biurrs, Ia., March 8—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Waving for many years fished in the best bass 
waters of Canada, Wisconsin and Minnesota, and hav- 
ing had occasional experiences with mountain and lake 
trout, until lately, I have agreed cordially with Dr. 
Henshall in his statement concerning the black bass, 
viz., that it is, “inch for inch, and pound for pound, the 
gamest fish that swims;” but last summer, in British 
Columbia, when fishing in an almost virgin trout river 
some two hundred miles from the railroad, I became 
acquainted with the rainbow trout, so now have to 
change my opinion. 

The fish in the swift, cold water of this stream were 
plentiful, large and gamy—more gamy, in fact, than any 
fresh-water fish that I have ever seen. They struck 
fiercely, ran swiftly, jumped high and far, and fought 
till they were either in the landing net or on the beach; 
in fact, sometimes afterward, for I lost several after I 
thought they had been secured. It was not uncommon 
for theni to jump six or eight times; and I don’t know 
how many.times more they would have jumped had I 
given them a chance, because invariably I took them in 
with the least possible delay. 

The largest that I caught weighed 3% pounds; and 
the average weight for a day’s catch was about 1 pound. 
In all, I had only four and a half days’ fishing in this 
stream, three days with a companion, near a small 
settlement, and a day and a half alone, some twenty-five 
miles further up and about fifteen miles beyond the last 
ranche. 

In one day, fishing alone, I caught fifty that weighed 
an even 50 pounds; and on another day my companion 
and I took eighty-four that weighed over 60 pounds. 

A few of our fish weighed 3 pounds or more; quite 
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a number 2 and 3 pounds, many between 1 and 2 
pounds, and about half of them between half a pound 
and a pound. Of course, as in all waters, there were a 
few that weighed less than half a pound. These served 
to keep down the average weight, and to supply our 
table (or, rather, frying pan, as usually we had no 
table). The larger ones we either gave to the people 
in the little settlement or rubbed over with brown sugar 
and salt and took to our friends in Victoria, who pro- 
nounced them excellent when preserved in this way. 

There were larger fish in this stream than any that 
we landed—I know because I had several of them on 
my line and lost them, generally by my own fault. As in 
the = I had always used three flies when trout fish- 
ing, I continued to do so here. They worked well enough 
near the settlement, where the big fish were not so 
plentiful, but on a number of occasions I landed doubles 
and two or three times three at a time; but when I 
reached the virgin waters the three flies brought dis- 
aster more than once. Sometimes a big fellow would 
take my leader and slash the other two flies around 
to such an extent as to induce one or two more trout 
to take hold, the result being either the escape of the 
big one or the breaking of the leader and consequent 
loss of all three fish. ; % 

At the highest point of the stream which I reached, 
in a pool at the junction of another stream, I saw leap 
the largest trout that I have ever seen alive—it must 
have weighed nearly six pounds. With some difficulty 
I succeeded in placing my fly where it jumped, and in 
raising it, setting the hook in good shape. After play- 
ing the fish about a minute, another took hold, and I 
fought them both for a short space of time; then the 
large fellow broke loose, and I soon landed the smaller 
one, which weighed 2%4 pounds. 

The next time that I fish in those waters (which [ 
hope will be next August), I shall put on one, or at 
— two, flies, and thus try to land fewer but larger 

sh. 


In their tastes these trout appeared to be rather ple- 
beian, for, although they did not refuse the Jock-Scotts 
and silver-doctors at 50 and 75 cents apiece, which I 
occasionally offered them, they seemed to prefer as a 
steady diet common every-day flies at 50 cents per 
dozen. One black hackle with a red body and two red 
streamers for a tail was specially enticing. A couple of 
expensive Montreal flies, presented to me on the train 
by a sportsman whom I met there, did not seem to 
find much favor. The various hackles and several vari- 
eties of coachmen gave most satisfaction; but, truth to 
tell, these trout were uneducated, so took readily nearly 
everything that I offered them. My only way to dis- 
cover their special likings was to try them with three 
different kinds of fly in one cast, and even then the 
position of the fly had something to do with their 
choice. In still water the leader was often taken, but 
in swift water the said leader was generally in the air, 
so the tail fly was then more liable to be the one 
chosen. 


On one occasion a small trout jumped several times 
clear out of the water, nearly a foot high after my 
leader, and finally succeeded in hooking itself. I was 
standing right above it on a high log, and fishing 
among some driftwood with a very short line, only the 
tail fly being in the water. The leader, which was a 
red hackle, must have had some special attraction for 
the little fellow because it could have taken the middle 
fly with a lower jump. 

On this trip I took with me my 5 or 6 ounce Leonard 
fly-rod, a heavier lancewood fly-rod of English manu- 
facture, purchased in Victoria before starting, as a re- 
serve; a 6-foot split-bamboo bait-casting rod that I 
bought from that expert bait-caster Mr. J. M. Clark, 
of Smeltzer & Sons, Kansas City, and two Bristol 
steel rods. Nearly all my fishing in this stream was 
done with the Leonard rod, than which, in my opinion, 
there is no better fly-rod in the world; but I caught a 
few as an experiment on the bait-casting outfit, employ- 
ing a very small spoon and a hanging sinker to prevent 
twisting the line. The fish took the spoon fairly 
well, and the average weight of those caught thus ran 
high; but the sport of fly-fishing was so much superior 
to that of spoon casting that I did but little of the lat- 
ter. The Bristol steel rods I reserved for trolling on 
the lakes, of which more anon. 

Although through carelessness in handling of small 
fish in a little brook I had partially crippled the middle 
joint of the Leonard rod before reaching the good 
fishing waters, nevertheless I preferred using it in its 
injured condition, after reinforcing, rather than to 
handle all day the heavier English fly-rod. 

Before I made the up-river trip, my companion and 
I put in two and a half days trolling on a couple of 
lakes, and had fairly good luck, although none of our 
rainbow trout caught there weighed much more than 2/2 
pounds, and the number caught daily per rod was less than 
our average for the river fishing. On the other hand, 
though, the average weight of the fish was greater. 

By putting on a heavy sinker and trolling at a depth 
of fully 100 feet, my friend one morning took two lake 
trout of 6 and 7 pounds weight; but, although I tried 
this style of fishing for a couple of hours, I was unsuc- 
cessful. These lake trout are marked something like 
pickerel or great northern pike, and are very heavy for 
their length, being apparently over-fed. 

The standard formula for weight when applied to 
these fish was a pound shy in each case, while it fitted 
a number of large rainbow trout almost exactly. The 
reason for its failure in the case of the lake trout was 
probably because they had their bellies full, their girth 
making a sudden decrease toward the tail, near mid 
length, while the rainbow trout varied in circumference 
uniformly throughout. 

My friend informed me that at first the lake trout 
pulled like logs, but that after they reached the sur- 
face they afforded fairly good sport. : 

As soon as the weather begins to get cold, which in 
that latitude (52 degrees) it does early in September, 
— _ frequent the shallow water and take a spoon 
readily. 

Gameiiy. trolling for trout requires such a heavy 
sinker that the fish cannot jump well when hooked, sq 


the sport is spoiled thereby for a true fisherman, ; 
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Throughout the Province of British Columbia are 
countless lakes of all sizes; many of them teeming with 
trout, and in some of them no white man has ever wet 
a line. Some of the latter lakes were pointed out to me 
by my guide, a Dane, who had lived in that country for 
many years, and who spends a large portion of his time 
in hunting and fishing. There are also a great many 
lakes which have no trout, and which are capable of 
supporting them. These the Provincial Government 
ought to stock at once, as an'inducement for American 
sportsmen to spend their summers in that country and 
leave there some of their surplus wealth. 

No one who is not pretty comfortably fixed financially 
should go there for sport, as the stage traveling is very 
expensive; but after one reaches the fishing ground the 
usual amount of $5 per day per sportsman will cover 
the entire expense. Each sportsman should have a 
canvas boat and a complete camp outfit, beside a large 
supply of tackle, everything being at least in duplicate, 
as nothing except provisions can be purchased in the 
fat North. Boatmen are scarce, and may have to be 
transported a long distance. They ask from $2 to $3 
per day and all expenses. 

The scenery in that country is picturesque beyond 
description; the air in summer is comfortably cool and 
very inviting; the insects, as a rule, are not trouble- 
some; the water is pure, clear and cold; there is very 
little rain; and, in short, all the conditions are simply 
ideal for a fishing trip. 

Grouse of half a dozen varieties are abundant, but 
the shooting season does not open till Sept. 1; and 
soon after that, it is said, the ducks and geese come 
down from the north in great numbers. Bear, deer 
and caribou are numerous; but it requires a special 
and rather expensive license for an American to shoot 
them; beside, the best time to get them is during the 
winter months. : 

In preparing this paper J started out with the inten- 
tion of discussing the comparative game qualities of 
rainbow trout and black bass; and now I find myself 
giving a lot of information about British Columbia as 
a sporting country, so “revenous @ nos moutons,” comme 
disent les Francais. 

I therefore would state that, as far as my experience 
goes—and it is by no means a narrow one—no black 
bass that swims, be it large-mouth or small-mouth, can 
put up such a brave fight for its life as does the rain- 
bow trout in the rivers of the far North. 

J. A. L. WappELt. 





Salmon Culture in America. 


Editor Forest and Stream: ; 

I am glad to see from your issue of 7th inst. that my 
old friend, Mr. Livingston Stone, is still in the land 
of the living, and as zealous as ever in his hobby of Fish- 
Culture. But I regret to see that, in his letter to Mr. 
Marston, of the London Fishing Gazette, he is not as 
ingenuous as I thought him when last we met on the 
banks of the Southwest Miramichi, when I assisted him 
to get the first Salmon ova he ever hatched. ; 

He seems to think my statement of facts and figures, 
taken from the Public Records of Canada, does not tell 
the whole story because I omitted any mention of the 
hatcheries on the Pacific Coast, and he assures Mr. 
Marston that there Salmon hatching has been a pro- 
digious success. His disingenuousness is painfully evi- 
dent in his reticence as to the condition of the Salmon 
rivers of the Pacific Coast. All writers who have 
recorded what they saw on these rivers agree as to the 
incredible numbers of Salmon that crowd their waters. 
The account given by Lieut. Fred. Schwatka of what he 
saw in 1887 almost staggers belief. That indefatigable 
investigator, tireless traveler and fine Angler of the Old 
Guard, Mr. Charles Hallock, who, more than any other 
inan whose writings are before the public, has made the 
Pacific Salmon a special study for over thirty years, writ- 
ing in 1890 says, at page 12 of his instructive “Salmon 
Fisher :” “Upwards of 30,000,000 pounds of Salmon have 
been taken yearly,in the Columbia River, and the canned 
commodity is known all over the world. Immense num- 
bers ascend the large rivers of the Pacific Coast, moving 
up sometimes a thousand miles until they are ready to 
spawn, after which most of those that reach the upper 
waters perish from exhaustion. * * * During the 
midsummer run they swim in schools ten feet deep or 
more, with ranks closed up solid, so that it is impossible 
to thrust a spear or boat-hook into the mass without 
striking a salmon. In some of the estuaries on the Alaska 
Coast I have seen them jammed together so closely that 
they could not move at all; so that it is very easy to 
comprehend how it would be possible for a person to 
cross the stream dryshod if a plank were laid across their 
protruding backs.” Again at page 48 he writes: “In the 
Columbia and like rivers, which extend for hundreds of 
miles, they die by millions, worn out and exhausted by 
their incredible journey; such as reach the upper beds 
arrive in sorry plight, mutilated, crushe d almost 
shapeless. Fortunate are those which have vitality 
enough to be able to return to the sea. Indeed, so great 
is the mortality that it is generally believed they never 
return at all.” 

I have now before me a letter written this year describ- 
ing the Salmon-run in Fraser River, which says: “The 
Salmon enter this river in such enormous numbers as to 
stop boats. It would seem to me that the force of their 
own weight in rugged places would kill thousands—forc- 
ing them against the shores and rocks by pressure from 
behind. i weaker must succumb to the tremendous 
force of struggling millions, and be literally jammed to 
death.” There would seem to be little n of hatching 
houses here, and yet, strange to say, there are two and 
others asked for. The ma of the hatching house on 
this river, the late Thomas Mowat, who graduated as a 
fish-culturist in the hatchery at Dee Side on the Resti- 
gouche, was an exceptionally clever observer, for which 
his experience on that great Salmon river peculiarly fitted 
him, states in his Reports that, in his opinion, three- 
fourths of the fish that reach the upper grounds perished 


after 

Ihave also before me as I write the a re 
mission appointed in to investigate condition o 
this and the Skeena River, consisting of 433 pages. The 
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Commissioners were Hon. D. W. Higgins and Sheriff 
Armstrong, of British Columbia, and the late Samuel 
Wiimot, who acted as chairman. There were 112 wit- 
nesses examined under oath, representing the canneries, 
the merchants, farmers, fishermen and settlers along the 
river, Some of these witnesses had been residing in Brit- 
ish Columbia more than thirty years, and were of Eng- 
lish, Scotch, Irish, United States and Canadian parentage. 
There was a general consensus of testimony that, though 
there were then twenty-two canneries in active operation, 
the fish were just as numerous as ever, and the death rate 
about the same. In that year, 1901, the canneries put up 
400,000 cases of 48 pounds each, making a total of 
19,200,000 pounds. The Inspector of Fisheries testified 
that, had: the canners desired, 600,000 cases could have 
been packed. 

Mr. Stone says in his letter: “When I first went to the 
Columbia, in 1877, to establish the original hatchery, there 
were 1,200 miles of drift nets in the lower Colum- 
bia alone, for furnishing the canneries with Salmon. 
Since then the nets have multiplied and there are, added 
to these, the destructive wheels and other murderous 
devices for exhausting ‘the river. Nevertheless the sup- 
ply neither fails nor diminishes. No reasonable person 
could believe for a moment that this enormous draft on 
the Salmon supply could be maintained every year unless 
the hatcheries turned in their millions of young fish to 
offset this prodigious drain on the river.” But the Re- 
port of the Commission above mentioned shows that 
112 of the most reasonable men in Victoria and Van- 
couver believed and testified on oath that for thirty years 
the supply had been kept up in Fraser River, and was 
then as great as they had ever known it to be. Mr. Stone 
further says that he “saw at the Karluk fishery of Kadiak 
Island 153,000 full-grown Salmon caught in one day in 
July, 1888, and that this one day’s catch filled, in round 
numbers, a million cans. There is a hatchery here, but it 
cannot be quoted yet as evidence of the benefits of artifi- 
cial propagation, because it has not been in operation long 
enough ; but it is a@ significant fact that the cannery men, 
who are ranked among the shrewdest business men of the 
country, have expended on the hatchery $100,000 of their 
private funds.” 

Mr. Marston cannot fail to see that Mr. Stone has 
furnished no data whatever to enable him to judge for 
himself how successful or otherwise the hatcheries have 
been. Their success rests entirely on the mere opinion 
of the “enlightened public,” including fishermen, cannery- 
men and the Fish Commissioner, “that the benefits have 
been enormous.” I think Mr. Marston and your readers 
will have strong doubts about the “shrewdness” of these 
business men who spend $100,000 on a hatchery without 
informing themselves of the result of similar experiments 
in the United States, in Canada; in Great Britain and in 
Europe; especially when the end sought could be more 
cheaply and effectually gained by refraining from catch'ng 
153,000 fish in one day, and allowing a sufficient number 
to ascend to their spawning beds and reproduce their kind 
in the way Nature has established, and which has been so 
successful that their progeny are so numerous that they 
kill themselves in vast numbers from overcrowding. I 
can see no “shrewdness”—but rather the want of it— 
in trying to increase the number of Salmon already too 
great for the river and for their own health. This want 
of “shrewdness,” however, cannot be charged on the 
Columbia River canners ; for as long as the Fish Commis- 
sion will produce young Salmon at the public expense for 
their benefit, they will continue to use their 1,200 miles 
of drift nets and their murderous wheels. They will, if 
Nature will let them, repeat the old story which Mr. 
Stone has heard and seen in the Eastern and Northern 
States—the old story of the St. Croix, the Penobscot, the 
Merrimac, the Connecticut, the Hudson, the Delaware 
and the Susquehanna, which past greed has depopulated, 
and which Mr. Stone confesses cannot be restocked by 
artificial culture. 

No one knows better than Mr. Stone how complete 
has been the failure of Salmon culture to increase the 
catch in England, Scotland and Ireland; no one knows 
better than he that a similar failure has resulted from ail 
the experiments made in France, Germany, Sweden and 
Norway; no one knows better how utterly it has failed 
in the Atlantic States and in Canada, and I am at a loss 
to know what possible motive he can have in telling Mr. 
Marston that its success in the Pacific States has been 
great and its benefits enormous, when he cannot produce 
a particle of evidence that a county court judge would ad- 
mit that anything more has been done than collect ova, 
hatch fry and dump them into the rivers, as is still being 
done in no fewer than fourteen hatcheries in Canada, with 
the result shown in my reply to Mr. Marston which was 
printed in your issue of February 21. If my old friend 
will calmly study the question in the light of what has 
resulted from Salmon culture in Great Britain, on the 
continent of Europe, in the Atlantic States and in Canada, 
I think he will revise his present belief in its usefulness. 

THE Otp ANGLER. 


When is a Sea Trout a Brook Trout? 


Not even the scalpels and microscopes of the scientists, the ex- 
ert ichthyologists, will show them any distinguishing differences 
Qetwean the sea trout and the brook trout in any of those partic- 
ulars on which they rely to distinguish different species—Wm. H 
Venning, Feb. 25, 1903. 

This is exact truth. For one I have always admitted 
that there was no anatomical or structural difference be- 
tween the two. But—listen, mark, and inwardly digest 
the points wherein I make irreconcilable distinctions. 
Take, for argument’s sake, litters of dogs, cats, foxes, 
squirrels, et al., or even human twins, triplets or quar- 
tettes, if you please, which are certainly of the same 
family: When we observe a startling difference in their 
colors, dispositions, habits, choice of food, occupation, 
tastes, tendencies and selection of environment, do we 
not label and designate them differently, for sake of con- 
venience in specification, as well as out of respect to the 
facts, and to help such persons as do not know them 
to tell them apart on these recognized lines of dis- 
similarity ? 

The twin brothers Jacob and Esau were founders of 
two notably distinct races of men, although of the same 
parents. If we admit the facts as to men, why not as to 
fishes ? CHarLes HALLOcK, 

Mancy 6, 1908. 
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Salmon Propagation in Pacific 


. Waters a Success. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It was not my good fortune to see a copy of your 
issue of Feb. 28, and but for the kindness of a friend I 
should not have read Old Angler’s communication in 
re “Artificial Salmon Culture in America,” or have 
known that Mr. R. B. Marston, editor of the Fishing 
Gazette, of London, had in your issue of Feb. 7 asked 
for authentic information as to the results of artificial 
cultivation of salmon in America. 

The Old Angler says “That not having the reports 
of the United States Fish Commissioner to quote 
from, the writer can only state that, as far as he has 
been able to learn, not a single adult Pacific salmon 
has been taken from any waters in which millions have 
been planted since 1872, when Mr. Livingston Stone 
sent his first shipment of eyed ova from the McCloud 
River to the United States Fish Commission.” 

In answer to the desire of Mr. R. B. Marrston and 
to the above statement, let me briefly submit the fol- 
lowing from the Pacific side of America: For. ten 
years the writer was the executive officer of the Fish 
Commission of the State of California, and for the past 
thirteen years has devoted almost his entire time to 
the study of the life and the propagation of Pacific sal- 
mon. In writing, in 1901, upon the results of the 
propagation of salmon (O. tschanytscha) in California, 
the writer stated briefly that: 

“In reviewing the history of the salmon and _ its 
propagation in the Sacramento River, we find that un- 
der natural conditions, before the natural spawning 
grounds had been destroyed, the catch in 1873 was a 
little over five million pounds. Hatcheries were estab- 
lished in 1874, and 2,000,000 fry were annually planted 
up to 1884, when the hatcheries were closed for four 
years. In 1878 the catch was 6,500,000 pounds. The 
annual catch reached its greatest in 1880, when _Io,- 
837,000 pounds were taken, and the catch in each of the 
ensuing years was over 9,000,000 pounds. Beginning 
with the fourth year following the close of the hatcher- 
ies, the catch annually decreased until 1892, when the 
lowest figures were reached, only 3,484,000 pounds be- 
ing taken, when the effect of the resumption of the 
hatchery work was again made manifest. The catch has 
annually increased. The census for 1899, issued by the 
United States Commission of Fish and Fisheries, gives 
the catch for that year as 7,232,645 pounds, and the 
catch for 1901 is placed by authorities at about 9,000,- 
coo pounds. 

In this connection it should be remembered that the 
establishment of manufactories, the diversion of waters 
for irrigation, extensive mining and agricultural meth- 
ods during the last ten years have almost entirely de- 
stroyed the natural spawning grounds of the salmon in 
the’ Sacramento River. The propagation of salmon in 
California alone maintains the run of these fish in her 
streams. This statement cannot be, and is not, ques- 
tioned by any authority on the subject.” 

The Reports of the United States Fish Commission 
and those of the California Fish Commission have 
given full attention to the work in California and con- 
tain ample evidence of the success met with there since 
Mr. Livingston Stone began his great work. 

The reports of the fish commissions of Oregon and 
Washington contain evidence of the success of salmon 
propagation in their waters. Not only are the catches 
of salmon in the Columbia River shown to be increas- 
ing—after years of steady decline—but young salmon 
liberated from the United States Fish Commission sta- 
tion at Clackamas, in Oregon, after being marked, have 
been recaptured upon their return to the Columbia 
River as adults. 

The evidence from California is more complete than 
from any other Pacific State for the reasons that 
greater attention has been given it; the figures of the 
catch have been preserved; propagation has been car- 
ried on for a longer period, and that from the limited 
nature of her salmon waters results can be more read- 
ily shown. The California Fish Commission has not 
confined its efforts to the propagation of Pacific sal- 
mon. 

The Salmo salar sebago was introduced into some of 
the lake waters in California as early as 1878, and scat- 
tering plants have been made up to 1898. The eyed- 
ova was shipped from Maine. The records show that 
a total of 96,550 of these fry have been liberated there 
and that the fry of the early shipments were weak and 
gave little promise of survival. Adult specimens of 
these landlocked salmon have been taken from Lake 
Tahoe and some of the smaller lakes of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. They are not numerous, but. they 
are there. 

The Eastern brook trout (S. fontinalis) were intro- 
duced into California in 1872, and the State has propa- 
gated them nearly every year since. For the past fif- 
teen years the eggs have been obtained from local 
waters. These fish have thrived in all suitable waters 
and are now found in abundance in many of the lakes 
and streams in the Yosemite Valley region and in many 
other less known sections. 

Similar results have been obtained with the Salmo 
fario. 

In addition to the above it is interesting and to the 
point to note that in 1879 and 1882 a total of only 450 
fingerling striped bass (Roccus lineatus) were success- 
fully transported from the Atlantic Coast and liberated 
in the waters of the Sacramento River in California. 
These fish were unknown to any Pacific waters, and 
no others than the before-mentioned 450 were ever 
liberated there. Yet. these fish began to be taken in 
1888, and as early as 1892 the catch is shown to have 
been 56,209 pounds. Their increase has been marvel- 
ous. In 1900 over 1,500,000 pounds were taken from 
California waters.. Similar results followed the: intro- 
duction of the shad. 

In commenting upon these results, Dr. Hugh M. 
Smith, of the United States Fish Commission, says: 

“Of scarcely less consequence than the actual re- 
sults of shad and striped bass introduction on the 
west coast is the important bearing which the syccess 
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of the experiment must have in determining the out- 
come oi artificial propagation in regions in which it is 
not possible to distinguish, with satisfactory accuracy, 


the natural from the artificial conditions. If these 
far-reaching results attend the planting on a few occa- 
sions of small numbers of fry in waters to which the 
fish are not indigenous, is it not permissible to assume 
that more striking consequences must follow the plant- 
ing of enormous quantities of fry year after year in 
native waters. There is no reasonable doubt that the 
perpetuation of the extensive shad fisheries in most of 
the rivers of the Atlantic coast has been accomplished 
entirely by artificial propagation. On no other sup- 
position can the maintenance and increase of the sup- 
ply be accounted for.” 


It appears to the writer that these facts from Cali- 
fornia are a sufficient answer to Old Angler and the 
“certain scientific gentlemen in England who deny that 
salmon culture, by means of hatching houses, has 
been a success anywhere, so far as stocking rivers with 
fish or increasing the catch is concerned,” and will 
enable Mr. R. B. Marston, of the London Fishing 
Gazette, to combat thé statements of “these gentlemen 
who have looked for fish and found only oodles of 
ova and figures of fry.” If they do not, then let them 
read the reports of the United States and the_Cali- 
fornia Commission, or consult Dr. Hugh M. Smith, 
Mr. Livingston Stone, Mr. A. W. Wilcox, Mr. A. B. 
Alexander, or Mr. Cloud Rutter, all of the United 
States Fish Commission; Mr. A. T. Vogelsang, late 
of the California Commission, or Mr. A. C, Little, ex- 
fish commissioner of the State of Washington. The 
above-mentioned gentlemen are well-known experts, 
who have made themselves familiar with the results 
of salmon culture on the Pacific coast. 

As to the results of salmon propagation on the At- 
lantic coast, the writer is not qualified to write. Let 
the Eastern experts answer for that part of America. 

Successful propagation does not consist in filling the 
hatcheries with “oodles of eggs” and the planting of 
“figures of fry” at the alevin stage. The eggs must be 
carefully handled, and the fry liberated must be strong 
liealthy fish of sufficient age and strength to give prom- 
ise of success. Where this has been done in the hatch- 
eries on the Pacific coast, with the ova of any of our 
Pacific salmon, success has been attained. 

Joun Pease Bascock, 
Fisheries Commissioner. 
Victor's, B. C., March 4. 





The Massachusetts Association 
Dinner. 


It was a goodly company which gathered on Monday 
night of this week in the banquet hall of the New Algon- 
quin Club, Boston, for the twenty-ninth annual dinner 
of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion. President James Russell Reed presided, and the mem- 
bers present were: Messrs. Wm. Almy, Butler Ames, L. 
G. Blair, T. G. Brewer, A. W. Burke, C. R. Byram, Jr., 
W. O. Blake, Dr. Heber Bishop, Paul Butler, E. H. 
Clement, Dr. Wm. M. Conant, Gilmer Clapp, Mr. Cory, 
George Clark, Harry Dutton, W. L. Davis, W. W. Davis, 
S. W. Davis, H. S. Dodd, H. W. Dodd, O. R. Dickey, 
C. W. Dimick, Robert F. Ford, Chas. F. Ford, J. Fulton, 
C. K. Fox, Dana J. Flanders, L. N. Godfrey, R. S. Gray, 
M. D. W. Green, T. N. Genoud, I. L. Halman, T. H. 
Hall, C. W. Hutchings, Mr. Hastings, John Hopewell, W. 
S. Hinmann, Bernard Hyneman, C. D. Holmes, H. H. 
Hartung, M.D.; Col. Haseltine, T. H. Johnson, Secreary 
H. H. Kimball, C. D. Lewis, T. F. Mullen, Her. Merriam, 
E. L. Osgood, Mr. Rich, C. W. Parker, H. M. Pinkham, 
W. Pitcher, M. H. Richardson, Com. Roberts, B. W. 
Rockwood, George J. Raymond, W. G. Rose, Mr. Rob- 
bins, G. O. Sears, S. W. Smith, A. C. Sylvester, W. H. 
Sweatt, S. Sterne, A. D. Thayer, H. W. Tufts, J. H. 
White, A. R. Whittier, Mr. Whiton, Mr. Whidden, J. H. 
Young, J. C. Young, C. York. 

The guests were Prof. Richard Richard L. Garner, the 
famous investigator of simian speech; Prof. Hugo Muns- 
terberg, of the Harvard University psychological labora- 
tory; Rev. Julian C. Jaynes, of Newton; Hon. Wm. H. 
Phinney, of Lynn, secretary of the Legislative Committee 
on Fish and Game and chairman of the Central Commit- 
tee of the associated Massachusetts fish and game pro- 
tective clubs; Commissioners Collins and Delano, and C. 
B. Reynolds. 





It was a social occasion, yet one pervaded through 
and through with enthusiasm for the special work to 
which the Association is committed. President Reed 
congratulated the members upon the very substantial 
achievements of the year and the bright promise for 
the future. The Association, he said, is accomplish- 
ing its purpose; it is a live force in the community, and 
in its undertakings it enjoys the hearty cooperation 
and valued support of three agencies—the press, which 
is heartily with it, the Commissioners of Fisheries and 
Game, who are energetic, active, capable and efficient; 
and the associated clubs representing different locali- 
ties throughout Massachusetts, which have united their 
influence and activities to achieve the common end. 
The law prohibiting the sale of woodcock and grouse, 
he declared, was the best law ever adopted for the 
protection of Massachusetts game. 





Responding for the legislative committee, Hon. Wm. 
H. Phinney expressed his confidence that the impor- 
tant measures now before the Legislature would be 
disposed of, each in a way to promote fish and game 
interests. There is every reason to believe that the 
amendment making permanent the anti-sale law, which 
otherwise would expire by limitation in July, will be 
adopted, for the sentiment throughout the Common- 
wealth is overwhelmingly in its support. The law to 
reduce the penalty for killing a deer from $100 to $25, 
and the measure providing for a reorganization of the 
fish commission, will, it is believed, not receive the 
sanction of the Legislature. 


Rev. Mr. Jaynes gave an eloquent appreciation of 
the outdoor recreations of rod and gun as upbuilding 
work,” said he, “when cares and troubles come in 





work,” said he, “When cares and troubles come in 
and sleep is banished from my eyelids, I have no use 
for sedative drugs, but recalling some woodland stream 
known of old, | wander once again along its banks, 
casting my flies upon its waiting pools, here entering 


. the shade of the dense forest and again emerging 


into sunlit openings, where pleasing landscapes lie 
spread out before the eye, and so in retrospect con-- 
jured up from the days of the past, with the sound of 
the placid waters in my ears, and the odor of balsam 
greeting my nostrils, I fall into pleasant dreams. 

“I felicitate you elders, that by your experiences in 
the woods and on the streams you have provided for 
yourselves such rich stores of memory, and you 
younger ones that, by your excursions afield, you are 
preparing for yourselves solace for the years that are 
to come.” 

Mr. Jaynes received much sympathy in his confession 
of a long standing wrong he had committed against 
one of the members of the Association. “Some years 
ago,” said he, “as we were grouped about the camp 
fire in the north, and the stories went round, as they 
do go around camp fires, I related in a modest and 
diffident way certain of my own achievements in fishing, 
when one of the company approached me and with 
a sob in his voice, gave into my hands a small leather 
case. ‘Take it,’ said he, ‘I have carried it long, but it 
is yours.’ I opened the case and looked in. It. con- 
tained a gold medal inscribed Ananiss II. You may 
remember that at the Association dinner four years 
ago I related this incident and exhibited to you the 
medal. I have now to confess that in having retained 
this badge of distinction during all these years, I have 
committed a grievous wrong to a member of your 
Association; for at the dinner to which I have referred 
this member said to me, commenting upon my owner- 
ship of the token of superiority, ‘I never have to 
stretch the truth when I am telling about what I have 
done in the field, for my game bag is always heavy 
when I come home and my creel is always full. The 
simple statement of the actual fact, backed by such 
substantial testimony is enough for me.’ When he 
said that, I recognized on the instant that the medal 
should be his; but I was proud of that medal, and I 
retained it, and took it home and put it up where my 
eye might often fall upon it and I might gain inspira- 
tion from it. But all through these years I have had 
the accusing consciousness that it belonged not to me, 
but to him. Here, then, to-night, publicly, in your 
presence, I make restitution by giving it over to the 
one to whom it rightfully belongs and who alone should 
wear it—President Reed. Now my conscience is 
clear.” And while the company applauded Mr. Reed 
accepted the gift with a countenance upon which mod- 
esty and a grateful consciousness of deserved recogni- 
tion of merit contended for the mastery. 





The presence of Professor Garner had special ap- 
propriateness, because, as he related, it was due to the 
financial support of some of the members of the Asso- 
ciation that he had been enabled to prosecute his studies 
in Africa. It is rarely that a company of sportsmen 
have the privilege of listening to such an intensely 
interesting account of hunting and nature study as that 
which he gave, as he reviewed in outline his recent 
experiences in studying simian speech and_intelli- 
gence. “As a hunter rather than a sportsman,” said 
he, “I have traversed the game regions of three conti- 
nents. In my last experience in Africa, where I was 
duly installed as the white king of a village of natives, 
it was a part of my kingly duties to provide my sub- 
jects with meat; and this I did by hunting the buffalo. 
The African buffalo is a creature very different from 
the American bison. It is exceedingly savage, charg- 
ing its pursuer with great fury and ferocity, and de- 
manding efficient arms and a steady nerve in the en- 
counter. The hunting grounds are a combination of 
jungle so dense in parts that nothing but a snake or 
a rodent can penetrate it, and there are vast expanses 
of plain consisting of grass as high as one’s head, in- 
terspersed with, numerous sloughs, in which the water 
reaches from the waist to the shoulders, and progress 
through which sets free noxious and deadly gases. 
The hunting grounds are infested with pythons, which 
prey upon the buffalo, and after one of my hunting 
men had been swallowed by a python it gave me a 
creepy feeling to go over the ground ‘alone, as I was 
often obliged to do.” 

Professor Garner’s work on this expedition consisted 
in part of experiments to determine whether apes pos- 
sess a comprehension of dimension, shape and color. 
Among the tests made were some with a series of 
boards, in which were cut holes square, round and tri- 
angular, with blocks to fit into the holes. With a 
number of the chimpanzees experimented upon, it was 
found that after a little practice, being encouraged by 
rewards of tid-bits to eat, they would fit the square 
block into the square hole, the round block into the 
round hole, and with greater difficulty could distin- 
guish between the square and the triangular blocks. 
Further test was made by painting upon the square 
block a round black disk, and upon the circular block 
a square black disk. This produced at first consider- 
able confusion and difficulty, but in the end some of 
the chimpanzees became expert in fitting each block 
into its right hole, irrespective of the shape of the 
disks painted upon it. Other experiments consisted 
in providing holes of different dimensions with corre- 
sponding Blocks, and in the placing of these the sub- 
jects displayed a certain degree of proficiency. 





The subject of animal psychology was further pur- 
sued by Professor Munsterberg, who described some 
of the experiments in this field which are being con- 
ducted in the Cambridge Laboratory of Animal Psy- 
chology. Many of the movements of the lower forms 
of animal life, which. are popularly credited to con- 
sciousness on the part of the subject, laboratory study 
appears to demonstrate may be explained as due only 
to reflex action with no more consciousness involved 
than is present in a beheaded frog, which, when an 
irritant is applied to its skin, will respond with 
moyements to free itself from the irritation. 

The professor exhibited a box tortoise, which had 








been made to seek its food by passing through a laby- 
rinth; and, whereas, when first put to the task, it re- 
quired an hour and a half to find its way, it could 
now pass through the labyrinth in a few minutes. 





The progress of the dinner and the speaking was punc- 
tuated and enlivened with song, an excellent quartette 
being in attendance; and Mr. T. H. Hall, familiarly 
known to the members as “dear old Tom Hall,” rendered 
several songs with great effect, among them these: 


In the Good Oid Summer Time. 
(A la Clearwater Club.) 


In the good old summer time, 
In the good old summer time, 
We journeyed to the State of Maine 
With our rod and line, 
To catch the salmon and frisky trout 
In a manner that was quite sublime; 
But our blessed breath was all we caught, 
In the good old summer time. 


A Choris, 
Chorus: 

Good-by, trolley, we must leave you, 
Soon our joyous cry will be; 
“Subs and L” will not be needed 

In the woods or by the sea. 


First time: 
Soon will nature have her opening, 
Read her “ads” ’neath azure sky; 
Then you'll learn of priceless bargains 
Money cannot buy. 


Second time: 
Winter’s back will soon be broken, 
Spring gates will be ajar; 
Forth we'll go with voices ringing, 
Good-by, trolley car. 


Another, 


Chorus: 
Just one bite, only just one bite, 
All day fishing and only have just one bite; 
But, alas! ’tis as sure as fate, 
Fish won't rise to a man who has brought no bait. 





The Care of Fishing Rods. 


AFTER having used a fishing rod enough so that it be- 
comes a favorite it is apt to increase in value much be- 
yond its original cost to the owner. Below are a few 
suggestions which, if followed, will add years to the life 
of a rod. 

In jointing put the tip in middle joint first, then push it 
from you, unite the middle joint with butt. In threading 
line through rings be careful and not rest the butt of rod 
where it is liable to be stepped upon by a companion. If 
during a day’s fishing your rod should take a set give the 
line a pull in opposite direction, enough to take set out. 
When you stop fishing for the noonday lunch, or for any 
other reason, do not rest your rod where the sun strikes 
it, particularly if it be a split bamboo, as the heat is liable 
to start the glue. When the day’s fishing is over, after 
removing hook or cast, be sure that you do not leave a 
knot in line, as it sometimes happens in reeling up a knot 
will catch in top and cause the breaking of a tip. After 
unjointing, dry rod with a soft cloth. Before putting 
in case glance over each piece and remove set by bending 
in opposite direction. If ferrules stick apply a little oil 
or tallow (tallow is the best) to the male ferrule, which 
will make ferrules work smoothly together and prevent 
sticking. 

At the end of the season look your rods over carefully 
and have necessary repairs made on same. Rods that 
receive considerable use should have a coat of good 
varnish each season. The tips of bait-casting rods receive 
very hard use, and if from the wetting they receive by 
reeling line through guides it is found they need it, apply 
a coat of varnish during season. Put your rods away for 
the winter in a cool place, otherwise you will find in the 
spring the artificial heat has caused wood to shrink 
more or less and ferrules and reel seat will have to be 
reset. If you do not use a wood form for your rod, be 
careful and not tie rod bag so tight that joints will be 
kept bent. If your rod be a steel one be sure that it is 
well dried before putting away, particularly around fer- 
rules. Steel rods are made to stand lots of hard use, but 
a little rust around ferrules may play havoc with them. 

The above suggestions may seem quite unnecessary to 
old anglers, but will possibly be some assistance to young 


ones. Cuas. C. Ettiort. 
Exc. Ill, Jan 25, 


Fly-Casting at New York. 


__ In the report of the fly-casting at the Sportsmen’s Show 
in our last issue, reference was intended to be made to the 
absence of Mr. T. B. Mills, but the name of William 
Mills was inadvertently given. 

In the single-hand bait-casting contest of March 7, Mr. 





C. J. Tormey, of San Francisco, won with 110 feet. Mr. 
Levison did not cast. He was a judge of the event. 
CortLanp, N. Y., March 12.—Editor Forest and 


Stream: I beg to call your attention to error in your 
report of Anglers’ Tournament in your March 14 issue. 
as to Class V., Thursday evening, March 5. My record 
was eighty-six feet six inches. C. Leonard and L. S. 
Darling, officials, the latter with Abercrombie & Fitch, 
314 Broadway, New York City, will substantiate this 
a I only used about two minutes of my allotted 
ve. 

_ I had reported the correct score, and have been sub- 
jected to adverse criticism and some humiliation owing 
to your report, which is considered official by the general 


ublic. 

We had good sport among ourselves, and personally I 
was not out for records of any kind, only used my regular 
fishing equipments. LOYES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been informed that there were some errors in the 
scores of the fly-casting contests at the ’s Show 
which I reported for you, I regret this very much, as [ 
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ra my mes carefully. Whenever it was possible 
ined the figures from the judges or the referee. At 
other times the official scorer was asked for correct 
figures. Sometimes he gave them to me, but at others he 
declined, referring me to the press room, where they were 
posted. The press reports were not always correct, as 
shown by the scores of the last afternoon, when the press 
report stated that the contest for bass flies was “won by 
H. W. Hawes, with a cast of 94 feet 4 inches.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, R. C. Leonard won the event the last after- 
noon, which was for single-handed bait-casting, with a 
score of 128 feet 714 inches. Had I taken the press room 
figures, which I did not do, I would have fallen into the 
same error that the daily press did next morning, when it 
ignored Mr. Leonard’s high record and printed as Satur- 
day afternoon’s score the score made Friday night. 


Perry D. FRAzeER. 
Pachting. 


EQ 


The Cruise of Tainui. 


BY L. E. MARSH, TORONTO, 


Winner of First Prize in “Forest and Stream” Croising 
Competition, 


Tus is the plain tale of a seventeen days’ cruise on 
Lake Ontario, a trip as chockful of excitement as a mule 
is of kick. We got everything on that voyage, from the 
tail end of a cloudburst, black squalls, and good old 
sou’easters to gentle zephyrs and Paddy’s hurricanes— 
plenty of the latter particular brand. Even the Skipper 
with all his years of experience could not predict what 
we would get an hour hence. In fact he gave up after the 
first week out and settled down to make the best out of 
what Providence willed in the way of wind and weather. 
The entire summer on the Canadian shore of Lake On- 
tario had been peculiar. The weather man up in the 
Toronto observatory surrounded by all his delicate in- 
struments and the grizzled old fisherman on the beach 
were equally as wild in their weather prognostications. 
If either predicted a storm, a half a hurricane from the 
nor’west, it blew a dead clam. If either foretold a warm 
spell you wore your light coats. It was indeed a peculiar 
summer, the first in Ontario in which cyclones of 
however small proportions could be recorded. 

But to get back to the trip. The journey was made 
in the yacht Tainui of the National Yacht and Skiff 
Club of Toronto. We started the cruise on July 26, and 
it was Aug. 12 before Tainui was again fraternizing 
with her home mooring. 











TAINUI UNDER SAIL. 


Though Tainui is of the general build and is generally 
referred to as a Mackinac she is in reality a schooner. 
She is 24 feet 6 inches over all, her water-line is 23 feet 
6 inches, and her beam 8 feet. She is a chunky, full- 
bodied boat, sharp fore and aft, with flat floors amid- 
ships, and is very staunchly built. She is planked clinker 
fashion. Tainui draws 18 inches with her board up and 
5 feet with the plate down. The centerboard is of half 
inch steel and weighs about 300 pounds. An iron shoe 
split for the centerboard extends from stem to stern 
outside the keel. This weighs 400 potinds. She carries 
but little inside ballast for a craft of her class, some 600 
pounds. Tainui’s foremast, which is 3o feet long, is right 
up into the eyes of her, while the mainmast, 28 feet long, 
is stepped just aft of her cabin trunk. Her jib was car- 
ried out upon a nine-foot, horn. Upon her foremast 
Tainui spread 198 square feet of canvas, while her main- 
sail contained 12 square feet more. The jib accounted 
for 106 square feet of her total spread of 514 square feet. 
Both spars were well braced. The foremast had a pair of 
quarter-inch shrouds and a forestay of similar thickness, 
while the mainmast boasted of a double set of shrouds 
of the same diameter. All the shrouds were set up with 
deadeyes and lanyards. To steady her spars, when we 
were pounding into a heavy sea, or driving before a 
stiff breeze, we had what we called “jumper stays.” 
These were of half inch manila. One was spliced to the 
foremast just over the shroud eyes, the other to the 
mainmast in the same position. When called into use 
the fore jumper stay was carried aft to the mainmast, 
just below the goose-neck band, and hauled taut, while 
the main jumper stay was carried forward and made 
fast under the goose-neck band on the foremast. This 
braced her masts up wonderfully and to their use we 
credit the fact that we returned from the trip with the 
same pair of sticks in her as we departed with from the 


harbor. 
So much for the craft; now for the crew. There were 





four of us. The Skipper was Rear Commodore Comme- 
ford, of the National Club. He is the owner of Tainui, 
and though only 25 years of age, has been sailing in craft 
of his own for ten years. The man dignified with the title 
of Mate, is the historian of this cruise, L. E. Marsh. 
T learned the game under the skipper’s tuition and have 
been sailing for four years. Charles Culham, the only 
other member of the crew who knew a peak halyard from 
the bobstay plate eye, is 19 years of age, and has been 
blistering his hands, rousing in sheets, for a matter of 
three years. He was the only man on the cruise who 
could not swim like an otter, but it did not matter how 
wildly she was plunging about, Culham sprinted around 
the deck as lively as the best of us. The last, but not 





TAINUI IN WINTER QUARTERS. 


least, physically speaking at any rate, was the “lobster” 
of the crew, Fred. Clark, of Orangeville, aged 22 years. 
Clark knew more about a lacrosse stick and the mysteries 
of the Canadian national game than he did about the 
foresail reefing gear, but he was an apt pupil, and being 
naturally handy with his hands and feet soon became a 
fair to middling sailor. He got his sea legs the first day 
out, and after that was as much at home on her when 
she was rolling about as were those who had been sailing 
on the little schooner all season. 

Now for the trip! 

To be brief we went around Lake Ontario, cutting off 
a bit at both ends. In all we covered 514 miles and 
called at 31 ports. 

We left Toronto at 2.30 P. M., Saturday, July 26. The 
club had a cruising race to Port Credit, 12 miles west, 
and, though we were bound for the Thousand Islands at 
the eastern end of the lake, we decided to take in the 
race. It blew half a gale from the east when the start- 
ing gun was fired. Tainui jumped away in fifth place in 
a fleet of eight skiffs, half raters and mackinacs. Run- 
ning free, with their boards hauled up, the flat-bottomed, 
scow-like skiffs skated along at a lively gait. With our 
sails wing and wing we held on. Half way the wind 
shifted off shore and we closed down and headed up. 
We were sixth when the wind shifted, but before the 
other boats took advantage of the shift, we were a quar- 
ter mile to weather and in an excellent position. Then 
rain squalls came. Down we went to the rail and away 
we plunged with the wind abeam. We were going well 
and had pulled up with the leaders when the wind shifted 


back astern and we “wung” out our canvas again. Then 
another squall struck us. Out of a race, prudence would 
have caused us to round up and dowse our foresail, but 


a race is a race. We carried on every stitch. Two miles 
from the piers there was a crash from aloft and we were 
left like a gull winged by a hunter. Our foregaff had 
carried away at the jaws and only the lower half of the 
foresail was working. 

“Take her in,” roared the Skipper, but everything 
fouled in that abominable gaff and we did not get that 
tangle straightened out for ten minutes. 

“Bind a dinghy oar across the break and do it quick,” 
cried the man at the helm. We fell all over ourselves in 
the hurry, but managed to make the repair in respectable 
time. We chased the foresail aloft again and squared 
away for the harbor, now a scant half mile away. The 
squalls still dropped thick and fast, but, though we car- 
ried on through them all, the best we could do was 
fourth, only two hundred yards astern of the first boat. 
Just as the six-foot seas hurled us into the narrow 


PRESQUE ME 


were upon the piles. I went at the gaff lashings with a 
knife, while the other three tried to hold her off. Just 
as it seemed as if nothing would save her from staving 
a hole in herself I got the oar free and sprang into the 
dinghy. A sea threw me prostrate, but I stuck to the oar, 
and in a moment was towing for dear life. For an in- 
stant I failed to move her; then she forged ahead an 
inch. I tugged on the blades with renewed energy. 
Inch by inch, foot by foot she came and we reached the 
shelter of the weather pier. Then the work was easy. 
As soon as we anchored we stripped the gaff and hustled 
off with it to the shipyard. Fortunately we had a sur- 
plus on the gaff and to make repairs all we had to do was 
to move the jaws back a foot. 

The rain came down in torrents just after we made 
the harbor, but cleared away in an hour, and the wind, 
true to the old saying anent wind before rain, dropped 
dead. 

About nine o’clock a bit of a breeze sprang up off shore 
and we hove the anchor aboard and put out. Half an 
hour later we were sorry. The breeze was fickle and we 
doddled along with the booms slatting dismally across 
the decks from the dead roll from the east. About mid- 
night we all turned in except the Skipper. 

“Lou! Lou! get up quick, we’re going to get a bad 
one,” was the cry which awoke me at two o'clock. It 
also awakened Clark and Culham. I tumbled up in double 
quick time and so did the rest of. the crew. Half 
awakened, we all reached the cabin door at once and 
each not seeing the other dove at the opening. The re- 
sult was a jam and bumped heads. We untangled and 
struggled out into the cold. It did look dirty, but we 
concluded to carry our muslin and try and make Long 
Branch pier before it broke. The threatened storm did 
not break before we reached the pier, but we got another 
scare before we reached our point. The storm of the 
afternoon had amounted almost to a cloudburst in the 
neighborhood of Toby Creek and had torn down trees, 
washed away boat houses and wrecked skiffs. In the 
darkness we ran into a floating tree and the Skipper for 
an instant thought we were ashore. When we reached 
Long Branch we tied up with one anchor on the pier 
and the other out over the stern. It rained hard before 
we succeeded in making snug for the night, but it was 
bright and clear when we awoke at daybreak. A plunge 
overboard chased away the cobwebs, and soon all was 
activity. We split up into two watches. One watch 
cleaned ship, while the other wrestled with the break- 
fast problem. After breakfast we whistled for wind, for 
a couple of hours, and finally, at nine o’clock, set sail in 
a zephyr from the southeast. Half an hour later the crew 
to a man was in swimming while the wind chased the 
mast hoops up and down the spars. An hour later we 
got some more of it from the southeast and starting the 

little schooner’s sheets a trifle, headed on a compass 
course for Port Dalhousie across the lake. It was a shifty 
bit of wind. Now we could lay Charlotte and the next 

thing we were heading for Hamilton, still on the -same 
tack. Every time we came about to take the wind over 
the other quarter the breeze shifted back to its original 
quarter. The zephyr tantalized us all morning, but 
gained strength in the early afternoon, and we raised the 
southern shore about two o’clock. We were just between 

Port Dalhousie and the mouth of the Niagara. The 

day was brilliant and we were skylarking to and fro, 

but the Skipper was fidgetty. When he wasn’t shifting 
his seat he was shifting his sheets. 

“I don’t like this,” he exclaimed suddenly. Something 

in his tone checked the skylarkers. 

“What’s wrong,” chorused his trio of fellow voyagers. 

“T don’t know,” he replied. “But I feel as if we were 
gcing to get it this afternoon.” : 

“Let her come; anything’s better than drifting,” ex- 
claimed Culham as he hunted up a biscuit. It did look 
a little threatening in the west. 

Half an hour later we got all that was coming to us, 
and also what was coming to a few score other fellows, 
as the Skipper remarked, after the fun was over. The 
wind shifted around to the westward like a flash and 
then dropped dead. But we were not without wind: for 
five minutes. It came moderate for a while and we were 
happy, for the Tainui was bowling along at a five-knot 
clip. Suddenly on the horizon appeared a-long line of 
white. 

in. Quickly,” 


“Here she comes! Get that foresail 


shouted Comme ford. 
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CHART OF COURSE 


channel we found another craft blockading our en- 
trance. We rounded up as best we could in the 40-foot 
gap and dropped our canvas, but found we were drift- 
ing down upon the leeward pier, a collection of broken 
and rotted spiles. 

“Get the dinghy,” shouted Commeford. We dumped 
the dinghy off the cabin top, where we had carried it 
during the race, but discovered that she was useless, one 
oar still being lashed to the broken gaff. 

“The hooks,” roared the man in command. Down 


went the anchor, but before the flukes settled home we 


TAKEN BY TAINUI. 


Clark and I ran forward. Before we got the topping 
lifts up the squall was upon us. The sail came down 
with a run and while the Skipper kept her sailing we 
furled it. 

The first squall was a hot one, but we weathered it 
safely. We had just settled down to sail her again, and 
were debating the advisability of hoisting away the fore 
sail, when the sky suddenly darkened, and a black squall, 
oi the genuine old brew, struck us. Culham started the 
jib sheet, and I raced forward to dowse it. I went out 
upon the horn to unsnap the canvas from the forestay. 
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Before I got out upon the horn the schooner was down 
on her beams-end, and even the flapping jib was drag- 
ging her into it broadside. She went down until the 
water threatened to pour into her, but the Skipper stuck 
to the mainsheet, and she gradually rounded up into it. 
Had he started the main sheet in the excitement that 
squall would have surely turned her over. With both 
legs wrapped around the horn guys, I strove to get in 
that headsail. Several times I had to let go, and hang 
on, but finally I succeeded in getting the jib aboard, 
and Culham and the Skipper gathered in the mainsail, 
and we let her drift. The squall brought up a six-foot 
sea and soon we were bobbing about like a cork awaiting 
a subsidence of the wind. 

Finall;, for occupation’s sake, we reefed the jib and 
mainsail and during a lull hoisted them away. Away we 
went at a nice clip for about two minutes and then the 
wind dropped light and we commenced to roll. 

“Hoist the foresail.” 

We cast off the gaskets, and had just seized the hal- 
yards when another squall, which seemed to embody all 
the spent fury of the preceding two, dropped upon us. 
When I went out to gather in the jib this time, the 
schooner, rising on a heavy sea, jabbed me clean through 
the next roller. I clung on, I knew not how, and re- 
sumed my labor. I got a second ducking before I got 
that jib inboard. As soon as I came aboard the Skipper’s 
voice roared out to me, above the shrill harping of the 
wind through the wire rigging and the clatter of the 
halyards against the spars, Send a hand, or the rudder’s 
gone;” I hurried aft. A sea had swamped our dinghy, 
and the schooner had backed down upon the water- 
logged little craft, and now she was threatening our 
rudder, which hung outboard upon gudgeons and pintles. 
Clark’s broad back was bowed, as he swung around a 
precarious footing on the counter, and pulled mightily 
upon the side of the dinghy. Canny Culham, with his 
feet jammed under a seat in the cockpit, leaned over 
the side and heaved upon the little craft, but she stirred 
not. There was half a ton of water in her. The Skipper 
passed her painter forward and we dragged her along- 
side. There was nothing to cling to between the stays, 
and to fall overboard meant an undertaker’s bill, for no 
swimmer could live in such a turmoil of water, but all 
four let go and took a chance. We needed that dinghy. 
As Tainui raised upon a big sea we bent to our task, 
overturned the dinghy, and hoisted her across the cabin 
top. The next plunge sent Clark headlong into the cock- 
pit, while the Skipper and I seized the sidestays and 
gripped tightly. Culham took a flying leap across the 
deck and wound up with his arms around the furled 
foresail. The dinghy slid across the cabin top. 

“She’s gone,” shouted the Skipper disconsolately, but 





she stopped on the deck’s edge and Culham from his 
point of safety gaily waved the dinghy’s painter end. In 
the plunge he had seized the painter and had passed it 
around the foreboom. It was a quick bit of work and 
saved us our dinghy, for, had she gone adrift, we would 
not have dared to spread canvas to follow her. We had 
no time to congratulate Charlie, for we were threshing 
about in a manner decidedly hard upon the nerves. 

“Get a sea anchor out,” shouted the Skipper. I looked 
around. I didn’t see any sea anchor and had but a hazy 
idea of what such a contrivance looked like. Culham 
passed up a pail. “Send that out,” he called. I did, and 
the pail sank like a stone, and did us no good. Tainui 
was broadside on and plunging like a broncho fresh 
haltered in the seas, which were now about ten feet 
high—they seemed forty—and as far as eye could reach 
the lake was covered with cotton-topped waves. The 
livid threatening green of the lake water, the black lined 
sky, the whitecaps of the waves and the yellowish gold 
of the western sky, formed a symphony of color of sur- 
passing magnificence, but we did not stop to admire. 
All we considered at that moment were the teeth of 
the menacing waves. 

“Send out the jib for a sea anchor,” called the Skipper, 
as he shied a coil of stout bolt rope at me. 

I wound my legs about the foreshrouds, tied a rope’s 
end to each corner of the reefed jib, and set adrift, with 
about twenty feet of line. Before I dropped the jib over- 
board, I cast off the reef points, leaving the reefing gear 
at leach and luff, still fastened, and equalized the three 
lines attached to the corners of the sail. The jib filled 
with water, bellied out and partly hauled her head to the 
wind. Still she plunged and rolled, the wind blew harder 
than ever, and the seas pounded us broadside on. The 
clouds blotted out the shoreline and left us in solitude to 
fight it out with the elements. The wind blew so hard we 
could not keep our caps on our heads and still from the 
westward’ poured the whitecapped myrmidons of the 
storm king—a thousand thousand—each bent it seemed 
to us, upon our destruction. Any one, had it boarded us, 
would have filled the craft to the combings and left us, 
waterlogged, at the mercy of the seas. 

“Let go both anchors; they'll help keep her head to the 
seas,” said the man at the stick. Of course our supply 
of chain would not reach within a hundred feet of the 
bottom, but the weight dragged her head around a trifle, 
but still she rolled almost broadside on. The wind had 
shifted around into the southwest, and the pressure kept 
her lying broadside to the seas, which still rolled in from 
the west. A big fellow would bear down upon us looking 
large enough to simply swallow us, but when she rolled 
into us, that chubby, little white craft would simply walk 
up the wall of green water, and nestle a or two 


in the foam on the crest. Then she would slide down the 
farther side, like a toboggan down a shoot the chutes, 
and would ride up the side of the next one like a feather. 
Ii was hard enough to hold on without doing anything, 
but there was work to do. In the plunges Tainui carried 
away the ropes of the improvised sea anchor. To renew 
those ropes was a ticklish job. It took three of us to 
do it. I did the work while Clark and Culham kept me 
from falling overboard. Culham slipped a halyard end 
around my waist and took a turn around the foremast, 
while Clark fastened his fingers in my belt behind and 
wound his legs around the shrouds. When we got the 
jib alongside everything was in a tangle. There was no 
time to waste untying knots, so we went at the tangle 
with a knife and soon released the jib, and sent it out 
anew. We still rolled deck under at every plunge, and 
the spars whipped about like switches. 

“Get the jumper stays down, or we won't have a stick 
in her in another hour,” the Skipper called, as soon as 
he noticed the masts swaying. Down we came with the 
auxiliary stays. The masts certainly were jumping about 
in a dangerous manner, as we discovered when we at- 
tempted to set the jumper stays. After another ten min- 
utes’ rolling, Commeford produced another sea anchor, 
in the shape of a big ulster. Culham, the lightest man 
on the crew, was sent out upon the horn to fasten the 
line attached to the ulster to the end of the horn; Cul- 
ham had his troubles out there too. Half a dozen seas 
submerged him before he got the line fast, but they could 
not shake him off his perch. With the ulster out, we 
rode much easier, but the wifid kept shifting until half an 
hour later we were again in the trough. It was fully 
another hour before the wind from the southwest broke 
up the roll from the westerly, though it came from that 
direction good and hard. About five o’clock our nerve 
came back and we decided that it was up to us to get 
some muslin on her if we were to make the southern 
shore before dark. We reefed the wet jib and setting it 
behind the foremast headed by the wind for the shore 
about Niagara. Even this scrap of canvas lifted us along 
at a good gait, but our nerve came back in large sized 
chunks, and we were only satisfied with our progress 
under the reefed jib about 15 minutes. We suddenly dis- 
covered that we were hungry, and that at the gait we 
were going it would be midnight at least before we 
reached Niagara, 12 miles away, and the chef had a 
chance to get busy with his pots and pans. Up rattled 
the reefed mainsail, and the reefed jib was shifted out 
upon the horn. Ten minutes later the reefs were cast 
adrift, but still we were not satisfied, though we were 
rail down. 

“Reef the foresail and we'll set that too,” came the 
order, but before we had finished the job the wind had 
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so lighted that she could carry her full canvas and the 
tucks were dispensed with. 

The wind shifted off shore at dusk, but as we had been 
pinching up and were close in, we started our sheets,and 
with a good wholesail breeze over the quarter, laid off 
for the Niagara. About eight o’clock we took a pull at 
the sheets and headed into the mouth of the river. The 
river current and the lake seas were having a little argu- 
ment a full Rg mile from shore when we arrived, 
and took a hand in the fun ourselves. We were having 
a gay time in the broken water when a squall from over 
the viver beaks laid her down on her beams-end before 
we could start a sheet. We were in a hurry to get in, so 
we lugged all the canvas we had through a couple of 
more little squalls, off the river banks, and at 8.30 tied 
up behind the wharf on the Canadian shore and started 
in to hunt for supper. 

My, what appetites! 

Two young women took compassion upon us and vol- 
unteered to prepare the meal for us while we got into 
some dry togs. They started in to cook eggs for us, but 
the eggs disappeared so fast that they abandoned. the 
frying pan in despair. 

Just after we had dowsed the glim and turned in, the 
Skipper’s voice broke the silence. “Did I hear some- 
thing about a storm?” There was a crash, a grunt from 
the Skipper, and in the dawn of the morrow Clark’s 
shoes were found near Commeford’s pillow. 

In the morning—July 28—we cast adrift from the 
dock with a following wind. The way we hustled down 
the river to the lake led us to believe that we were due 
for a nice day’s run, but outside at the _ river’s 
mouth the wind hauled off shore and a little ahead of 
the beam. 

Even at this Tainui sped along at a three-knot clip, 
for she was good in light airs, if she had a bit of a 
started sheet. The day was beautiful. The rataplan of 
the volley firing of the Fort Porter regulars at their 
morning’s firing exercises sounded as clear as if the 
rifles were spitting fire only a hundred yards astern. 
After an hour’s sailing, the wind dropped completely and 
we were stuck for something to do. Clark and the Skip- 
per dozed away, but Charlie located a peach orchard 
ashore and started off in the dinghy. I decided to swim 
ashore. Twenty minutes later, while Charlie and I were 
pottering along the shore, a trifle of breeze sprang up 
and the Tainui started to move along at a merry gait in 
the smooth water. We tugged at the dinghy oars until 
our arms ached, but still the schooner tantélizingly led 
us in the race, and the jeers of Clark and the Skipper 
added to our exasperation. Finally, they left the sheets 
fly and we caught up. Almost as soon as we boarded 
the craft, the wind dropped. We drifted, and then drifted 
some more, until finally Olcott piers, 16 miles from 
Niagara, hove into view. We had enough of the dod- 
dling along in light airs and so entered the port. A big 
picnic from Buffalo in the Beach Park helped the crew 
to enjoy the afternoon and evening. 

At midnight we hoisted away canvas, and with a 
light night breeze, soon left Olcott light behind. The 
first watch—Clark and the Skipper—kept her moving 
until 3.30 when the wind dropped away to a zephyr and 
I was called. Half awake, I tumbled up, shivered awhile 
in the chilly morning air, and set to work to keep her 
moving in what there was of breeze. The wind was very 
light, and it was a close pinch up the shore. I “tickled” 
the stick for an hour, lost my temper at her miserable 
progress, and then lashing the helm, turned in for a 
snooze, leaving the hooker to sail or drift. At 5.30 the 
Skipper walked all over me as he climbed up on deck. 
The boat was heeled gently, and the water gurgled en- 
trancingly along her planks, as she chased along. Even 
this alluring lullaby could not keep the crew between 
decks, and they crawled out and blinked in the brilliant 
sunrise. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


Design for a Cruising Yawl. 


In this issue we publish the plans of a cruising yawl 
that was designed by Mr. Theodore W. Brigham and 
built by the Greenport Basin & Construction Co., 
Greenport, L. I., for Dr. B. Hughes Wells, of New 
York City. 

The new boat will take the place of Altair, a smaller 
yawl that was designed by Mr. Henry C. Wintering- 
ham for Dr. Wells a couple of years ago. Dr. Wells is 
an old boat sailer and is one of the best amateur 
yachtsmen in the East. He does a good deal of off- 
shore cruising, and a boat to fill his requirements 
must be unusually well built and seaworthy and capable 
of being handled easily under all conditions. In order- 
ing the new boat the designer was instructed to keep 
the above mentioned requirements in mind, and the 
plans show a nice little boat that should answer the 
owner’s wants in every way. 

Her dimensions follow: 


Length— : 
ore + eee) a ef 
Ms Bn tncht dless ddvetaciasvees 27ft. 6 in. 
ian 
DORON EcOiceisvict deceeceeeekses «§=6S. 2E im. 
Oe es ME an Ee aS a wal dine wi 7ft. 10 in 
Breadth— 
POUND RUS og th bob bod e004 eee 10ft. 
Wi: Meads 6cobasesd sbiasereo oft. 6 in. 
Draft— 
MN rel cc cccbendde bhsocesves's sft. 6 in. 
Freeboard— 
EE hv askeeccgecterhcenesdaee 3ft. 8Yin. 
MDE .xpaell tevewdsendebiarde she 6sedse 3it. 
OS ES ae Sp er ait. 8 in. 


The boat is substantially put together, being framed 
with white oak and planked with cedar. ‘Lhe ballast 
is all outside of the keel. 

The cockpit is 8ft. long and is watertight. Two 
deck beams extend across the after end of the cabin 
house, and give the boat extra transverse strength. 
There is 6ft. headroom under the cabin house, which 
is 14ft. long. The companionway leads to a steerage, 
which is entirely shut off from the main cabin; on 
either are rths 6ft. long. The main cabin is 
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hearly 8ft. long and is fitted with the usual transofiis, 
lockers and sideboards. Forward on the ‘starboard 
side is the toilet room with patent closet and folding 
lavatory, and opposite on the port side is the galley. 
In the forecastle there is ample room for a man should 
the @wner wish to carry one. 


Model Yachting in California. 


CALIFORNIA, with its beautiful climate, bays, lakes and 
rivers, affords the boat loving population great sport. 
San Francisco Bay and the artificial lakes of San Fran- 
cisco are a central attraction for many yacht clubs. 

One unique club, called the San Francisco Model Y. C., 
gives great pleasure not only to its members but to hun- 
dreds of interested spectators. This club has been in ex- 
istence only six months, but in this short time the city 
has donated $22,000 for the construction of a new lake for 
the use of this club. On Sundays and holidays the banks 
of Stow Lake, a lake in Golden Gate Park, are crowded 
with people eager to see the racing of the models. The 
club has 148 members, 50 of whom have models; some 
of the models are very valuable, considering the work put 
upon them; they value from $10 up to $350. 

The yachts are in two classes; yachts with a 28in. to 
a 38in. waterline are in the small class, while yachts 
from a 38in. to a 54in. waterline are in the large 
class. Among the boats of the large class are the Imp, 
Flirt, Austril, Kingfisher, Annie, Hobo, etc. The Imp, 
owned and built by Commodore London, is very fast, 
having taken many races and having done great credit to 
its owner. The Flirt and Hobo, designed, ‘built and 
owned by the Collier Bros., are excellent pieces of work- 
manship, especially the Flirt. Her dimensions are 62in. 
over all, 18in. beam, 40in. waterline, 2!4in. draft. She is 
built of one-sixteenth inch planks of sugar pine, with a 
double skin. Over 2,000 brass screws were used in build- 
ing her; she weighs only 9 pounds and carries a 14 pound 
bulb on an aluminum fin; there are 3,000 square inches 
in her mainsail and jib. She is the model of the Chal- 
lenger, designed by Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, a very fast 
boat belonging to the California Y. C. 

The Annie; Hebo and Lark are built-on the scow plan, 
and also prove to be very fast. 

Rockners Annie, a beautiful little craft, carried off the 
blue pennant, while the Hobo came in. second. 

Rudders are not used. The sails are made so that they 
balance each other, in the respect that the jib keeps the 
mainsail from bringing the boat into the wind, conse 
quently the boats attain high speed. 

In racing, the yachts. are started 15 seconds apart; they 
tack up a narrow neck of the lake, a man on each side 
turns the boat with a pole as she nears the land and starts 
her on the next tack. 

Most of the yachts are sloop rig, but some of them 
carry a club topsail and a flying jib. 

The lake is very rocky along the banks, and it is hard 
work towing the boats back with poles. Commander 
Gerung has, however, solved the problem by simply at- 
taching a spinnaker and turns his boat loose, and she 
simply scoots. CHESTER CHAPMAN. 

San Feanc'sco, Cal , March 4, 





YACHT CLUB NOTES. 


he Newark Y. C. held its annual meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, March 5, and the following officers were 
elected: Com., Jean R. Tack; Vice-Com., Thomas J. 
Rothe; Sec., William Berger; Fin. Sec., Edward Hin 
derlang; Treas., John F. Sherman. 


At the annual meeting of the New Haven Y. C., the 
following officers were elected: Com., Edward F. 
Cole; Vice-Com., Ennis N. Searles; Rear Com., James 
B. Smith; Sec: and Treas., Frank W. Guion; Meas., 
Clifford W. Rawson; Trustees, Joseph D. Sargent and 
Charles S» Hamilton; Regatta Committee, Henry F. 
Parmelee, Phelps Montgomery and Hayes Q. Trow- 


bridge. 
RR 

The following officers were elected at a recent meet- 
ing of the Passaic River Y. C: Com., George L. 
Staats; Vice-Com., A. W. Krinich; Fleet Captain, 
‘Charles E: Hall; Sec., E. Keppler; Fin. Sec., W. K. 
Wilkins; Treas., F. Weslow; Trustees, T. Chamberlain, 
W. H. Byrne, C. C. Capern and Jacob Ruff. 


RRR 

On April 15 the Yale-Corinthian Y. C. will go for- 
mally into commission. The following Saturday the 
first series of races will begin. The Graduate Cup 
series will be held April 18 and 25, May 2 and 9, and 
the Officers’ Cup series on May 23 and 30, June 6 and 
13. Every Wednesday there will be'a special race. 
All races start at 3 P. M., except on Decoration Day, 
when the start will be made at 10 A. M. The fleet 
will cruise to the Thimble Islands on May 16. 


RRR 


At a meeting of the Harvard Y. C. the following 
were elected officers: Com., L. Davis; Vice-Com., 
F. G. Macomber, Jr.; Rear Com., R. H. Gardiner, 
Jr.; Sec. and Treas.,\R. Winsor, Jr. 


Rae 


Com. R. S. Bridgman, of the San Francisco Y. C., 
has appointed G. T. S. White, Dr. T. L. Hill and 
John J. Marshall, Jr., delegates to the Pacific Interclub 
Yacht Association for the coming year. W. L. Spen- 
cer, George E. Smith and G. B. Lavensaler have been 
appointed members of the Regatta Committee. 


Two steam yachts were launched at Morris Heights 
last week. On Wednesday, March 11, Corinthia, the 
boat built for Mr. J. Adolph Mollenhauer, was put 
overboard. Corinthia is goft. over all, 77ft. waterline, 
16ft. breadth and 4ft. 3in. draft. She is schooner 
rigged, and has twin screws. Mr. S. H. Vandergrift’s 
new steamer Cherokee, was launched on Saturday, 
March 14. Cherokee is somewhat larger than Corin- 
thia, being 115ft. over all, gsft. waterline, 15ft. breadth 
and sft. sin. draft. 
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Untess the utiexpected happetis, Shamrock III., Sir 
Thomas: Lipton’s new challenger for the America’s 
Cup, will be launched from the yard of Denny Broth- 
ers, Dumbarton, Scotland, on Tuesday, March 17. This 
date was selected, owing to the fact that it is St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. The stories that have been sent to this 
side ever since the boat’s keel was cast have been wild 
and conflicting, and while there is no question that 
the new boat will be more extreme in every way than 
the previous boats, little is really known about her 
design. She is more lightly built than the second 
Shamrock, and she is plated with nickel steel instead 
of bronze, the material used in the old boat. 

The sails and steel spars are all ready, and the boat 
can be rigged soon after shé is launched. In all proba- 
bility she will have had a trial under sail before the 
month is over. 


Constitution was launched from the yard of the 
Thames Towboat Company, at New London, on 
March 2, and was towed to Bristol the day following. 
On her arrival there the work of overhauling her was 
begun. The hull is in splendid condition, and she 
will have a new suit of sails that were made by the 
Herreshoffs. Captain Urias Rhodes is in charge, and 
a few of the men who will serve under him are now 
at work on the boat. 


Columbia is at Hawkins’ yard, City Island, and Cap- 
tain Leon Miller and some oi the crew will begin the 
work of fitting her out on March 23. She will be put 
overboard early in April and will then be taken to 
Bristol, where some minor work will be done and her 
new sails bent. Mr. E. D. Morgan will again be in 
charge of the boat. 


The work of plating the new boat being built by 
the Herreshoffs for the defense of the America’s Cup, 
is practically completed, and the interior bracing is 
now being put in place. The aluminum deck plating 
is being laid, and in a few days this work will be fin- 
ished. The steel spars are about ready, and there will 
be no delay in so far as spars and rigging are con- 
cerned. The mast can be stepped and the boat rigged 
as soon as she is put overboard. No date has been set 
for the launching, but it is thought that the work will 
be all done by the middle of April at the latest, and 
that the boat will be launched about that time. 

As yet no name has been decided upon, although 
Republic, Defiance and Hope have been considered. 

The new boat will be more of a scow than either 
Columbia or Constitution, and will sail-on an inclined 
waterline at least toft. longer than did Constitution. 
Her ends are much longer and the draft slightly less 
than Constitution’s. The sail area will be in the vicin- 
ity of 15,000 sq. fit. With Captain Charlie Barr in 
charge, there is hardly a doubt that she will demon- 
strate her superiority on all points of sailing over the 
two older boats. 


Challenge for the Manhasset Bay Cup. 


THE Indian Harbor Y. C. challenged on March 10 
for the Manhasset Bay Challenge Cup on behalf of Mr. 
Henry L. Maxwell. Mr. Maxwell has just bought 
back the 30-footer, Virginia II., ex-Oiseau, and this 
boat will be named by the club as the challenger. The 
races will probably be sailed between June 29 and July 
3, and will be the best two out of three matches. The 
courses will be to windward and return and over an 
equilateral triangle, sailed on alternate days. This is 
the first challenge that the Manhasset Bay Y. C. has 
received for the cup. 

FRANK BowNE gone 
Chairman Regatta Committee, I. H. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








Tarantula, the turbine yacht that was built for the 
late Col. Henry McCalmont, has been sold to Mr. 
William K. Vanderbilt through the agency of Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane. Tarantula was designed 
by Messrs. Cox & King, and built by Messrs. Yarrow 
& Co., in 1902. She is 152ft. 6in. long, 15ft. 4in. 
breadth and 8it. 4in. depth. 

Rae 


At the Crosby shops, Osterville, Mass., there is 
building a cruising yawl from designs by Mr. H. Manly 
Crosby. The boat is for Mr. J. D. McKee, and will 
be known as Cruiser III. She is 60ft. over all, 4oft. 
waterline, 14ft. 6in. breadth and sft. 6in. draft. 


Ree 
Mr. F. M. Smith has sold his steam yacht Hanoli to 
Mr. John N. Robins. The yacht’s name will be 
changed to Seminole. 
Rue 
Sir Thomas Lipton has ordered from the Whitestone 
Hollow Spar and Boat Co. a g5ft. launch. The boat 
will be fitted with a 30 horse-power kerosene motor 
and will have a speed of sixteen miles. This firm is 
also making spars for the club topsail to be used on 
Sir Thomas Lipton’s new cup challenger Shamrock III. 


Rear 
Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, is having a 21ft. raceabout built from 
his own designs at Wood’s yard, City Island. 
Ree 
Mr. F. C. Haven’s launch that is being built by the 


Electric Launch Co., Bayonne, N. J., will be mamed 
La Mascotte. 
Ree 


Mr. Isaac Stern has sold Virginia II., through the 
agency of Messrs. Gardner & Cox, to Mr. Henry 'L. 
Maxwell. 

Ree 


The Lozier Motor Co., Plattsburg, N. Y., is build- 
ing for Mr. J. N. Johnston a 25ft. launch for use in 
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Virginia waters. She will be fitted with a 5 horse- 
power engine. This firm is also building a 3oft. launch 
for Mr. A. G. Paine, Jr. 


Mr. Malcom MacNaught, who has been in the em- 
ploy of the Herreshoff. Mig. Co. for ten years past, 
has gone into business for himself and has started a 
boat building plant at Bristol, R. I. Mr. MacNaught 
is now building eight one-design boats from designs 
by Messrs. Burgess & Packard, a knockabout for 
Dr. Edward C. Briggs, of Boston, and a number of 
gasolene launches. 

Rae 


At the Newport shipyard there are building three 
15-footers from designs by Mr. William H. Hand, Jr. 
-The boats will be 25ft. over all, 15ft. waterline, Oft. 
vin. breadth and 3ft. gin. draft. There will be 850 
pounds of lead outside, and they will carry 316 sq. it. 
of sail. 





Canoeing. 


— 


Prizes for Canoeists. 


In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, 
who do their knocking about on inland waters, to keep 
a record of their trips and experiences, the publishers of 
Forest AND STREAM offer cash prizes for the best ac- 
counts of cruises taken during the season of 1903. As 
few restrictions as possible will be imposed, and those 
given are made only with the view of securing some uni- 
formity among the competitors’ stories, so that the 
judges will be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

First, $50.00. 

Second, $25.00. 

Third, $15.00. 

Fourth and Fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to Eighth, $5.00 each. 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 
and November 1, 1903. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) in- 
land streams and ijakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made 
must not be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept and all 
incidents and information that would be of value to other 
canoeists covering the same route should be carefully 
recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is 
made should preface the story, and a list of outfit and 
supplies. 

VI. Photographs of the boat and of the ceuntry passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, accom- 
pany each story, and they will be considered in making 
the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white 
paper in black ink (no coloring. pigment to be used) 
should also be sent in. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall be- 
come the property of the Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company. All manuscript should reach the office of 
the Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., on or before December 1, 1903. 


Of Interest to A. C. A. Members. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We are very anxious to get some good photographs 
of canoeing scenes, of last year’s general meet, or of 
the division meets, for publication in the 1903 year 
book. If you will kindly ask, through your paper, that 
any member having good views will kindly send same 
to me | will be greatly obliged. 

I would also like to have any member who has no- 
ticed errors in 1902 book in their names, number, ad- 
dress, canoe, or club, to notify me direct, and I will 
see that it is corrected this year. 

H. Lansine Quick, 
Acting Secretary-Treasurer. 
Yorkers, N. Y , March 14 


Bile Benge and Gallery 


Indoor Championships. 

New Yorr, March 16.—Inclosed herewith are the scores made 
in the indoor championship matches of the U. S. R A. The 
matches were conducted in New York, Chicago, Boston and 
Springfield: 

Revolver: 

W H Luckett, New York.......... 

A Dictz, Jr.. New Y 

A Smith, 5 —— senpenbansah 
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{ T Humphrey, 
NV E Petty, New York............ 
L A Himmelwright, New York. 
SD Wiebe, RMOR. . cvoccccccocccctss 
Pistol: 

Anderton, Boston............«.++ 
A Dietz, New York............ 
H Sayre, New York..........5.» 
L A Himmelwright, New York. 
T Humphrey, Boston........... ° 
E Patridge, Boston.......... eves 
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W A Smith, Springfield... 42 43 45 44 41 41 42 45 44 43—430 
E L Harpham, Chicago -» 43 42 45 40 45 44 44 39 43 43—428 
R S Hale, Boston... -- 42 42 43 44 41 44 38 44 38 41—417 
W Amory, Bosten... . 87 44 40 4% 37 37 43 42 44 44414 
A. L. A. Himmetwricst. 
Grapshooting. 
ee 
Fixtures. 


If you want your shoot to be announced hete send a 
aotice like the following: 





March 19.—Carlstadt, N. J.—John S. Wright’s all-day 

March 16-21.—Houston, Tex., Gun Club’s all week shoot; $600 
added money. S. J. Smith, Set’y. 

March 23-26.—Brenham, Texas.—Twenty-sixth annual State shoot, 
under auspices of the Texas Sportsmen’s Association. 

April 1-3.—Grand Island, Neb.—Consolidated tournament of the 
ae = a — of oe ond a — 

un Club; two s targets, one day live birds. \ 
L. Carter, North Platte, and Gus Sievers, Grand isaad 

April 2-3.—Des Moines, la.—Hopkins-Sears Company’s tourna- 


ment. 
April 7-10.—St. Joseph, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Game and Fish Protective Association. F. B. Cunningham, Sec- 


retary-Manager. 
_ “April 8.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club. L. B. Flem- 
ing, Sec’y. 

Aug. 13:15.—Toronto, Can.—Annual tournament of the Dominion 


Trapshooting and Game Protective Association. A. 
Sec-y-Treas. 

April 1417.—Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Association’s 
fourth Grand American Handicap at targets, at Blue River Shoot- 
ing Park. One thousand dollars added to the purses. Elmer E. 
Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 111 Fourth avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 

April 18.—Glen Rock, Pa.—Open shoot for live-bird champion- 
ship of York county, Pa., and all-day shoot of Glen Rock Gun 
Club. Allen M. Seitz, Sec’y. 


April Spree, Mass.—Spring tournament of the Spring- 
Se y 


W. Throop, 


field Gun Clu . Kites, Sec’y. 
— 20.—Patriots’ Day shoot of the Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club. 
S. G. Miller, Sec’y. 


April 21-22.—Olean, N. Y., Gun Club’s fourth annual tourna- 
ment. B. D. Nobles, Sec’y. 

April 21-23.—Concordia, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsman’s Asso- 
ciation’s State shoot, under auspices of Concordia Blue Ribbon 
Gun Club; $300 added. F. W. Olney, Sec’y. 

*April 22-23.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hil Gun Club. Harry 
Vandergrift, Sec’y. 

April 28-May 1.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation’s twenty-seventh annual tournament, under the auspices 
of the Lincoln Gun Club. F. E. Mockett, Sec’y. 

April 29.—Wellington, Mass.—Boston Gun Club’s annual team 
shoot. H. C. Kirkwood, Sec’y, 23 Elm street, Boston. 
on 56-6.—Irwin, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withers, 


y- 
May 6-7.—Union City, Ind.—Parent Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 6-7.—Lafayette, ind.—Lafayette Gun Club’s tournament. 
May 6-7.—Titusville, Pa., Gun Club’s annual tournament. T. L. 
Andrews, Sec’y. 
**May, second week.—Vicksburg, Miss., 
ment. 


May 7-8.—Wilmington, Del.—Wawasett Gun Club’s target tour- 
nament. 

May 9-10.—Chicago, Ill.—Spring tournament of the Grand Cres- 
cent Gun Club. 

May 13-14.—Crawfordsville, Ind., Gun Club’s tournament. 

May 19-22.—Wissinoming, Philadelphia.—Thirteenth annual tour- 
mament of the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under 
guepices of the Florists’ Gun Club of Philadelphia. V. V. Dorp, 


y- 

May 21-22.—Kenton, O.—Shoot of the Kenton Gun Club. A. G. 
Merriman, Sec’y-Treas. 

May 24-26.—San Francisco, Cal., Trapshooting Association’s three 
days’ bluerock handicap tournament. Open to all; $1,500 added. 
Cc. C. Nauman, manager. 

May 26-27.—Dubuque, Ia., Gun Club’s fourth annual amateur 


Gun Club’s tourna- 


target tournament. A. F. Heeb, Sec’y. 
*May 26-27.—Brownsville, Pa.—Brownsville Gun Club tourna- 
ment. W. T. Doherty, Sec’ 


May 27-28.—Williamsport, Pa.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
mament, under the auspices of the West Branch Rod and 


Club. . A. Dimick, Sec’y. 
May 27-29.—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Two-day bluerock tournament of 
oe, Sorner Rod and Gun Club; $100 added. John V. Linker, 
c’y. 


May 29-30.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. 

May 30.—Altoona, Pa., Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. G. G. 
Zeth, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Tournament of the East Harrisburg, Pa., Shooting 
Association. 

May 30—Newport, R. I., second annual tournament of the 
Aquidneck Gun Club. J. S. Coggeshall, Sec’y. 

ay 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club’s Decoration 
Day third annual tournament; all day. Rose system and average 
prizes, Sliding handicap, 16, 18 and 20yds., D. A. Hi 
*y-Treas. 

tame 2-5.—Baltimore, Md.--Third annual Baltimore County shoot; 
three days Sareatas one day live birds; $500 in purses and prizes. 
Hawkins and Malone, Managers. 

June 34-—Boston, Mass.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
mament, under the. auspices of the Boston Shooting i 
O. R. ow, Sec’y. 

une 3-5.—Parkersburg, W. Va.—Sixth annual tournament of the 

est Virginia Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of Ohio 
Valley Shooting Association. _ 
ont Sona O.—Spring tournament of the Greenville 

n Club. 

**June, second week.—Memphis, Tenn., Gun Club’s tournament. 

une 7-8.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

une 9$-11.—Sioux City, Ia.—Ninth annual amateur tournament 
@ the Soo Gun Club. BF. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June Oi —Cecaaetl O.—Seventeenth ean target tourna- 
ment of the io Trapshooters’ League. Chas. T. Dreihs, Sec’y. 

*June 10-11.—Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. R. g 


Deniker, Sec’y. 

June 16-19.—Warm Springs, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Meriwether Gun Club. 
Chas. L. Davis. Sec’y. 

June 16-18—New London, Ia.—Seventh annual midsummer tar- 
get tournament of the New London Gun Club. 

*June 24-25.—New Castle, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. James 
Atkinson, Sec’y. 

*July 78.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny. Sec’y. 

July 89.—Huntsville, Ala—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Huntsville Gun Club E. R. 
Matthews, Sec'y. 

**July, second week.—Shreveport, La.—Cadds Gun Club’s tour- 
nament. 

*July 21-22.—Beaver Falls, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. W. R. 
Keefer, Sec’y. 

July 30-Aug. 1—Viroqua, Wis.—The Interstate Association's 
tournament, under the auspices of the Viroqua Rod and Gun Club. 


Dr. R. W. Baldwin, See'y- 

Aug. 19-20.—Ottawa, Ill—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Rainmakers’ Gun Club: Paul A. 
Selember, Sec’y. 

. *Aug. 19-20.—Millvale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. Wm. Buss- 

er, "y. 

*Sept. Te—trwia Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. John Withero, 
¥- 

t. 2-3.—Akron, O.—The Interstate Association’s tournament, 

under the auspices of the Akron Gun Club. G. E. Wagoner, 


y- 

*Sept. 23-24.—Ruffsdale, Pa, Gun Club’s tournament. R. S. 
Deniker, Sec’y. 

Sept, 53.24. Ruffsdale, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. 

*Oct. 6-7.—Allegheny, Pa.—North Side Gun Club’s tournament. 
L. B. Fleming, "y. 

*Oct. 20-21.—Ligonier, Pa., Gun Club’s tournament. J. O’H. 
Denny, Sec’y. 


*Member of Western Pennsylvania Trapshooters’ League. Chas. 
G. Grubb, Sec’y, 507 Wood street, Pittsburg. 

**Members of Mississippi Valley Trapshooters’ and Game Pro- 
tective Association. J. Jc Bradfield, Sec'y, Vicksburg, Miss. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


tournament of the two 
, and the Grand Island 
1 and 2, the ten 


The me of the conso’ 
clubs, the Buffalo Bill, of North 
Club, is now yeaty for distribution. 
regular events are alike each day, namel ternately 15 and 20 tar- 
gets, $1.50 and $2 entrance, and $7.50 added. extra event 
the first day is for the Dickey Bird trophy, held by Geo. W. 
Waddington, Beatrice. The extra event for second day is the 
team race, all Nebraska against Omaha. Manufacturers’ agents 
are barred from the division of the moneys. In 15-target events, 
four moneys; 20 target events, five moneys. Shooters who score 
to EPS Cent. wal be charged $i per day extra; 58 to 98 
cent., $2; 93 or more per cent., $3; t moneys to be divided 
between those who score less than 89 per cent. and who shoot 


through the programme. The managers are Messrs. Geo. L. 
Carter and G. Sievers. e 


The latest advices aqnesesits ‘the condition of Mr. Harold 
Money were very favorable, he having safely passed the crisis of 
his pneumonia attack on the 12th inst. He was removed to 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Kansas City, Mo., on March 7, from the 
Hotel Baltimore, and also was well looked after specially by his 
many sas City friends. His father and mother, Captain and 
Mrs. A. W. Money, arrived in Kansas City early last week to 
care for him, and Mr. Irby Bennett made a like trip from 
Memphis. The warm friendship felt for him was strongly in 
evidence at 318 Broadway by the anxious inquiries and heartfelt 
good wishes for his recovery, expressed by the numerous friends 
who have called there every day since his illness became known 
to them. May good health return to him speedily. 


Mr. W. W. Marshall and Dr. H. O’Brien tied on a full score of 
50 for the Crescent Athletic Club March cup, in the second 
contest for it, at Bay Ridge, L. I., last Saturday. Saturday of 
this week will be a day of special interest in Crescent Athletic 
Club shooting circles, for on it the long expected match between 
a_ home team and a team of the Boston Athletic Association Gun 
Club is fixed to take place. A committee of the Crescents will 
meet the visiting team at the Manhattan end of the Bridge, 
journey thence by parlor car to the country house, lunch, shoot, 
then hie to the city house for dinner. 


The secretary, Mr. S. G. Miller, writes us as follows: “The 
Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club will open the shooting season of 
1903 with their seventh annual Patriots’ Day tournament, Monday, 


-April 20. To all our old friends we would say, come and see us, 


and we will do our best to please you; and to all lovers of the 
scatter gun, come and see what we can do to make it pleasant 
for you. e will have a targ#t in the air all the time, and a 
good part of the time several more. In the ee event shooters 
will be handicapped on results of the first 100 targets shot at. 
Distance 16 to 22yds.” e 


The Hillside Gun Club and the S. S. White Gun Club had a 
team contest at saan Station, Pa., on Saturday of last week, 
twelve men on a side, 25 targets per man, with the following 
results: S. S. White ‘Team—Wilkins 23, Harber 22, Robinson 22, 
Dr. Cotting 19, Gee 19, Denham 18, Hinkson 18, ce Byer 17, 
Kendall 17, Stahl 17, Witherden 16, Lodge 6; total 214. - 
side Team—Larson 20, Gillin 21, R. mnt. 18, C. . Haywood 
18, Meehan 17, Hammell 16, Laurent 16, C. C. Byer 16, J. B. 
Haywood 14, M. Bisbing 14, Cail 10, Thurman 6; total 186. 


z 


The Patriots’ Day shoot of the Haverhill, Mass., Gun Club has 
fourteen events, at 10, 15 and 20 targets, entrance $1.15, $1.25 and 
$1.30; a total of 190 targets, with a total entrance of $17. Events 
9, 10 and 11, 20, 20 and 15 targets res 
handicap at 55 targets, the prizes o 
First, $; second, $3; third, $2. 
Sweepstakes optional. Lunch 
be obtained on the grounds. 


ctively, constitute a prize 
which to high guns are: 
Targets included at 1% cents. 
served free. Loaded shells may 


The secretary-manager, Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, writes us that 
ane have taken place at Interstate Park which rendér it im- 
possible for the Interstate Association to hold the fifth Grand 
American Handicap at targets there. As other grounds in the 

t are not available, the stockholders of the Association, at a 
special meeting held on the 13th inst., decided to cancel this 
tournament, which was scheduled for May 12 to 15.” 


Mr. C. C. Nauman, the manager, under date of March 7, writes 
us as follows: “Kindly announce in your sporting columns that 
the San Francisco, Cal., Trapshooting Association will hold a 
three days’ bluerock handicap tournament at their grounds, at 
Ingleside, San Francisco, Cal., on 7 24, 25 and 26; $1,500 in cash 
will be addéd to events. Open to all.” 


On April 18, at Glen Rock, Pa., an open shoot for the live- 
bird championship trophy of York County, Pa., is fixed to take 
place. The conditions are 20 live birds, $5 entrance, optional 
sweep ; handicaps 25 to 30yds. Entries close on April 10; 
2 forfeit.’ Other live bird and target events will be on the all- 
day programme. Shooting for the trophy commences at 9:30 A. M. 
Mr. Allen M. Seitz is the secretary. 


Mr. Charles Billings, at one time president of the Emerald 
Gun Club, of New York, had completed arrangements to leave 
New York last week for his winter home in Florida, where he 
will remain till ently pleasant spring weather has come 
in the North. e has taken up yachting as a sport, than which 
nothing is both more wholesome and enjoyable. - 


* 


In a match at Point Breeze, Pa., on Wednesday of last week, 
between Messrs. H. McIntire, of Oxford, Pa., and W. Cloverdale, 
of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, at 25 birds, McIntire won by a 
score of 22 to 19. A second event, $50 a side, 50 birds, was shot 
rane a. Cowan and F. Muller. Cowan won with a score 
of 46 to 


Ss 

Mr. Arthur Gambell, the — 1 

cinnati, O., Gun Club, after readjusting his bones, has struck a 

true crackerjack gait at the traps. March 11, in a contest at 100 

targets with D. Gross, he scored % to 93. On March 12, in a 

three-cornered 100 target match, he defeated Messrs. Gross and 
Ahlers. ® 


The Baltimore Shooting Association’s team defeated the Key- 
stone League’s team at Baltimore, Md., on Monday of this week 
by a score of 193 to 176. There were nine men on a side, and 
each man shot at 2f live birds. This decides the series of con- 
tests between Baltimore and Philadelphia in favor of the former. 


Col. A. G. Courtney, of Syracuse, N. Y., is on the list of 
invalids these days, being confined within doors during a slow 
convalescence. e heartily wish him a speedy recovery. With 
the pleasant spring weather which is now due, or should be due 
in the near future, good health should come then at the latest. 


The series of matches between teams of the Mineola Gun Club 
and the Freeport Gun Club was definitely decided on March 14, 
Mineola winning two out of three, the last by a score of 84 to 79. 


There were five men on a side, 2% man. The final 
contest took place on the grounds of the Mineola club. 
we 


The Colt Gun Club’s first medal shoot of the season was held on 
March 14, on the club grounds, Hartford, Conn. Messrs. Her- 
man and Hubbell tied on 22, and in a toss for #, Herman won. 
The club holds its shoots every other week, with a tournament 
on holidays. e 


At Long Branch, N. J., March 13, a return match between teams 
of the Highland and Long Branch Gun Clubs was shot; ten men 
on a side, 10 s per man. Highland won by a score of 79 
to 72. The Long Branch club won the first contest. 


R 
The Dominion Trapshooting and Game Protective Association 
through its eR i-x® Mr. A. W. Throop, has fixed 
Ae 3S for the Association’s annual tournament, 
which be held at Toronto. 


etic superintendent of the Cin- 
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The first live-bird contest of two between W. Widman and J. R. 
Farlee took place at Trenton, N. J., on Wednesday of last week. 
Widman won by a score of 46 to Each shot at 50 birds. The 
second race was fixed to take place at Yardville, N. J., on Wednes- 
day of this week. ® ' 


The Intercounty cup shoot will take place at Ossining on Satur- 
day of this week. Rockland, Orange, Dutchess and Westchester 
counties are the limitations of club eligibility as to domicile. The 
teams will be seven-man. 


The Boston Gun Club’s annual team shoot will be held at Well- 
ington, Mass., April 29. Any information in relation to this shoot 
will be cheerfully given by Mr. H. C. Kirkwood, 23 Elm street, 
Boston, Mass. 


x 
At Palm Beach, Fla., March 9, on the grounds of the Florida 
Gun Club, Mr. John W. Gates and Mr. E. A. Mulliken, of Bos- 
“——_ for the Greenleaf and Crosbey cup on a score of 19 out 
° 


In a match at 100 bluerocks per man, $25, at Dexter Park, 
Brooklyn, March 14, Mr. George Lebohner, of Brooklyn defeated 
Mr. Chas. R. Nelson, of Union Course, by a score of 91 to 90. 


The energetic secretary-manager of the Interstate Association, 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, returned to Pittsburg on Friday night of 
last week, after a three-days’ stay in New York. 


zz 


Messrs. Fred Miller and James Cowan shot a match at 100 live 
hied> at P-'nt Breeze race track, Pennsylvania, on Monday of this 
week. Miller won by a score of 79 to 73. 


The secretary, Mr. G. G. Zeth, informs us that the Altoona, Pa., 
Rod and Gun Club will hold a shoot on May 30. 


The next shoot of the Jackson Park Gun Club, of Paterson, N. 
J., is fixed to take place on March 28. 
BERNARD WATERS. 


Randall Tournament, 


Ranpaut, Ia., March 11.—The one-day tournament of the Ran- 
dall Gun Club had eighteen entries. The programme had four- 
teen events, and called for 200 targets, beside a special event at 
50 targets for the Hamilton and Story county championship 
medal and a purse of $10. Dr. R. N. De La, of Jewell, won the 
medal, defeating John Peterson by a score of 40 to 34. 

The weather was cloudy and cold. John Frees was high for the 
day, and C. B. Adams a close second. 





Events: 123 465 67 8 91011121314 

Targets: 10 15 15 20 10 10 15 15 20 10 15 15 2010 Broke. Av. 
Wes aoe 9111218 8 7141419 8141415 9 72 - 860 
C B Adams....10 14111910 8131016 911121710 170 - 850 
G E Wallace.. 10121314 9 9131316 8141218 8 169 845 
Dr Proctor.... 6131215 9 8141317 7101417 7 162 -810 
W S Hoon.... 6121314 8 8121017 713121710 159 -795 
J Peterson.... 9131216.9 911 713 7131219 9 159 -79% 
W B Linell... 6111316 8 8 9101410131317 9 157 -785 
Dr W De La. 6 6 913 8 8101214 7101519 7 145 .726 
H Steege...... 9121116 9 410 816 8 81112 9 142 -710 
L. McIntire... 5111113 7.6 9 813 5131118 9 139 -695 
ae Shoen... 710 716 6 7121210 9 61116 9 138 -690 
{; alard...... 101211 .. 10101011... 91313.. 9 eco 

ea THWLIB 9 6 GIB TD .. 20 2e 00 oe 
Spencer ....... SIR FRAT. -~B i Bice. c¢-v0 db SR 00 ° 
See. De Oe < 13 9 
E C Peterson. 5 91213 6 3..... on 8 
V E Carlson.. 8 910 9 73.. 
Abrahamson.. 51110.... 6. 


HAwKEYE. 


Ossining Gun Club, 


Ossininc, N. Y., March 14.—There was considerable fun at the 
regular Saturday afternoon shoot of the Ossining Gun Club to-day 
after the shoot & the handicap and scratch cups, in which Wash- 
burn got a win for the first, and Blandford for the second. Several 
matches were shot, Washburn coming out ahead. ‘ 

In these last events all were using inferior loads, which fact 
brings out Washburn’s score as a Ene exhibition. Washburn, 
Clark and Fisher tied for the handicap cup and Washburn won on 
the third shoot-off. p 

Event No. 4 is the scratch cup event; misses as breaks de- 
noted by figures after the names, which apply in events Nos. 
5, 6 and 7. 

The Intercounty cup shoot will take place next Saturday at 
Ossining; seven-man teams, teams from any club in Rockland, 
Orange, Dutchess and Westchester counties are invited to com- 







pete. All shooters are invited to shoot along. 
Events: ieOg26 8 6 Tt ¢ oP 
Targets: 10 10 10 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
ET Waaeiburn, 8.....cccccccccses 10 10 6 2 23 2 2 18 2 2 
C Blandford, 0... a ss ee a ae as se es OO 
Hans, 3......... 6 8 10 2 .. 2 Ker ae.syee 
A Rohr, 13... Bnei lph 40 eee ~_ 
W Fisher, 4. %, ves, ees aks UE na | &e) 108 
M Clark, 3.... 6 8 5 O38 HB... 
W_ Coleman, 2. os, Ob an) 0t 40 00. es 
G Hubbell, 6.. ao, 0° O40. 
T Acker ..... Births se xe. « 
G BAgers .ncccccccccccccvcccce oo se. De 





B. A, A. Gun Club. 


Bostrom, Mass., March 14.—A handicap at 50 targets, which was 
subdivided into five 10-target events, was the pregremene of the 
Boston A. A. Gun Club to-day at its shoot at Riverside. The 
weather was pleasant, with favorable conditions for good scores. 
Dennison, a scratch man, led the field with a total of 44. Ellis 
was second with 42. r. T. E. Batten, business manager of 
Forest AND STREAM, was the guest of the club. 

The team which Capt. Daggett will take to Brooklyn March 21 
to compete with the Crescent Athletic Club consists of Daggett, 





captain; Clark, Ellis, Hill, Edwards, Dennison, Howell and 
Baxter. The scores: ad 

: ’ 3. @ 4 roke. 
on™ Ss puidang veamenenee a3 8 ¢2 41 
BREE Acaucccececcccdevesoes ; S22 8 F 42 
DP mic padcedaceucussdaess S : : : . 2 
ee ee $1619 #4 
Daggett ......ccccccccccccccsccccccees 7S: @7 -3..@ 36 
MEY << csccdacncbesveceesereestaaseceees 4:'2- € %:-& 34 
WEE cick cepebeseckdrcdenbetessdbeaees 7 8 6 6 32 
BRRIERE © oc cccsccccccstcccccccccccceccseccse oF: Fm 39 
PA oc cccrvccpecccccdccccccscesvecsencecs $ @:. 9% 35 





Trap at St. Louis, 


A matcn at 20 live birds was shot at Dupont Park, St. Louis, 
on March 8, the objective being a Francotte Knockabout gun. 
Eight men contributed $10 each, and agreed that the high gun 
should take the prize. The birds prov god ones, and 18 was 
the himh score, with a tie between Henry Stroh (Jonah) and Joe 





O'Neil: ia . 
22120220200222212— 
ae « » -22210221212120020221—16 
ock . . -21000121122122121122—17 
Cabanne «+ -02222221220022002222—15 
Bawman « -21101222012001222012—15 
Jonah 221102221221 22222120—18 
O'Neil 21222101112212120122—18 
Merm 20111212120120121122—17 
Jonah and O'Neil agreed to divide profits. KILLMORE. 





Keystone Shooting League. 


Hotmessurc Junction, March 14.—Capt. John Rothaker was the 
star performer of the Keystone Shooting League’s Saturday con- 
tests. He killed 25 straig ght in the events of the afternoon. There 
was a light attendance. weather was pleasant. The scores: 

Club handicap, 10 birds: Geikler, a 0; Rothaker, ds., 10; 
Budd, ds., 8; Morris, 7 10; Hall, 28yds., 7; ohnson, 


sede, 9; Fiasesselé 15 birds: Geikler, 28yds.. 14; 
: Ziyds., 12; Hall, 


28yds., 
Officers hy, handicap rise 
etna, yds 3b bade, Spd, a Moras Bs 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Erie Gun Club, 


Carlstadt, N. J., March 11.—The Erie Gun Club, of Brooklyn, 
held a shoot on Outwater’s grounds to-day. The club shoot ha 
14 birds per man. Detlefson was high with 13. The scores follow: 


12 o- a 


eae Feed 


S Hitchcock. ...00111211022012—10 C Luhrman..... 00211010000011— 9 
D Mohrman. ...00222002012120— 8 C Plate......... 20101121011111—11 
G Humphy.....01211101202212—12 4 re. 00102011210211— 9 
H Dohrman....11001002212211—10 Maeder...... 00000201200011— 6 
P Finegan...... 01211010222222—11 S Northridge. ..21010111121222—12 
C Detlefson....10212211112112—13 W Roberts..... 01011201212200— 9 


Italian Shooting Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., March 10.—The shoot of the Italian Shooting 
Club, held on Outwater’s grounds to-day, had eighteen contest- 
ants. Three tied on 9. Mr. Wm. Clark, Jr., was the official scorer: 





Pagani ... 0010200000— 2 Malnati ... - - -0000021000— 2 
Arrignoni --0100011110— 5 Louis .... . -1120222100— 7 
Muzzio .. --0020010011— 4. _Gozzola 0201010010— 4 
Barbieri 2*001122— 5 Saldarini 2202222222— 9 
Gerbolini .......... 1011111211— 9 De Muzzo . 2110002212— 7 
Chirnercati ........ 212*022111— 9 Minervini ... 1110000010— 4 
Anguisolo ......... 2011222011— 8 Feist ........ 1220011120— 7 
Debarnerdi ........ 0100001000— 2 Corbyour 0000220001— 3 
RUG Scedccckvcce 2112110101— 8‘ Vimsiri ............. 0200020010— 3 


Jackson Park Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., March 14.—The Jackson Park Gun Club, of 
Paterson, N. J., held a very successful and pleasant shooting 
affair this afternoon among some of its own members and a few 
visitors. It proved very interesting while it lasted. The shoot 
itself was started about 2 o’clock and we were back in the city 
before 5:30 P. M., having disposed of 250 first-class birds. 

‘There were only three incomers in the lot. About eight or ten 
had to be flushed, and were corkers when they started. The whole 
proved to be about the best we have had at our grounds. Only 
one bird had to. be called for refusing to fly. ‘he birds were 
retrieved by G. A. Hopper’s dog. He does his work very 
rapidly, and is what I would call very humane. He gently brings 
the bird back and lays it down on the platform, and if the bird 
shows any sign of life he gently places his foot on it till the 
trapper gets to it, and then he goes to his place, ready for the 
next. 

The shoot oan opened with a 5-bird event, $2.50, handicap. 
Christy, in great shape and shooting in excellent time, is the only 
one to kill straight. 

Lenone had a good chance to tie, but would not use his second 
barrel on his third bird, and it got away. He finished second all 
alone. He promised to-day to gather his birds with single barrel 
kills. He used his second only three times during the afternoon, 
all missed, and had excellent birds to shoot at. 

The second event was at 10 birds, $5, for a splendid seven-year- 
old moose head. The second man was to get his entrance back. 
Christy again eves to be the best in form, doing his work quick 
and clean, and scored his 10 birds. Morgan, Powers and Hopper 
each lost his fifth bird. Each was a corker. Lenone continued 
to use his single barrel, losing his third through waiting till the 
bird was nearly over the boundary before using the second. He 
dropped his eighth and tenth the same way as Hopper lost his 
eighth and tenth—both excellent birds. Morgan’s tenth was an 
incomer, hit hard, and came straight for him, almost at his feet; 
could have got it himself had he laid his gun down and put his 
hand out; it fell dead just back of him. Powers came right after: 
With less experience at the game, but the making of a good 
one with another season’s practice, showed the lack of experi- 
ence on a slow bird, and it got away unhurt. He shot too quick 
both times. Ratcliff is a new man at the traps; he will make a 
good one before long. Bunn was in poor shape. 

In the third event, 7 birds, $3, Morgan, Powers and Ratcliff did 
the best work. Christy and Roberts, another new man, making a 
great promise, with little practice, were close up with 6. 

In the fourth event, a $1 miss-and-out, ae shooting in good 
form, lost a corking driver on his fifth round, and had to retire. 

Ratcliff, in hard luck, lost his fifth just back of him, about 
3yds. Roberts and Klotz divided, as there was only 1 bird left in 
the traps, and one of Paterson’s finest police officers, Dave Gibson, 
did the act with the last one and scored it dead. + 

The weather to-day was of the most beautiful kind for out- 
door sport, and would like many more of the same kind. 

The next shoot at live birds will take place on March 28. The 











rincipal event will be for a fine head of the black-tail deer. 

verybody welcome. Shooting to commence at 1 P. M. The 
scores: 
Lenone, 28 1101111010— 7 00011114 0 
Morgan, 29 221202222*— 8 2222222—7 12220 
Powers, 28.... 2222012120— 8 1211111—7 10 
J Doty, 28 ee 
G Hopper, 28......... .-%2002—2 2222012010— 7 ....... sees 
E Van Houten, 28 22000—2 1102000122— 6 0201002—3 0 
7 A rr *0122—3 0001101*02— 4 2221111—7 2111* 
OES ee ea 21222—5 222221222110 20222216 20 
Roberts, 27.. 0221022221— 8 2111201—6 22121 
Bunn, 30..... 22*0110122— 7 2111201—6 22121 
DE sc cdnavccsunweceber seas 0012211*11— 7 1112100—5 22222 

DutcHer. 


North Side Rod and Gun Club, 


Paterson, N. J., March 14.—In the shoot of the North Side Rod 
and Gun Club to-day, in a 25-target event, scores were made as 
follows: B. Terhume 16, C. Teddis 14, W. Banta 11, H. Becker 8, 
M. Breen 21, E. Breen 11, C. Lewis 11, F. Mercer 15, N. Boogert- 
man 10, J. Boogertman 11, J. Helms 8, W. Swift 9. 


Trenton Shooting Association. 


Trenton, N. J., March 14.—The weather was perfect for trap- 













shooting. Mr. L. Emann scored 94 per cent., a first-class per- 
formance. The scores follow: 
Events: 3.3. 2.7¢' 3s" ¢ 3 
Targets: 15 16 15 15 16 2 2 
PED: ev cccaseccccedsecsvogvesaveccccstege 16 14 16 16 14 21 ~«tw« 
EN  senénaceddnccedvensse 14 12 14 11 12 2B 
SED | ccanepeocscoescesevecess ww. Dene ee Se aS 
TE PUPED cvnccececceseceses - BBM MM Ba 
MEL: casecondccecusecoccevscsseooe s. BH OBB DD .. 
W Wilson li ll 12 10 10 ~.. 
Taylor Th ae «6 ce 06 
Makesthum 10 - ey 
gasstudéecesanesseves 9 ll ll 1413 «2... 
Sededeveetedconrrsesse 8 9 10 11 13 21 18 
eneane rade debenenddedcaenees 7 10 13 10 10 17 .. 
@:- 8: «@ «3 @ 
S--S 
10 15 12 13 19 
| oS ery 
Sve 
De hc 0 ie sas 
~- Rn 0B 
Teo se. ce 
9 i 
a ae ° 
North River Gun Club, 
Edgewater, N. J., March 14.—The results of the North River 
Gun Club’s weekly shoot are appended: 
Events: 6 8 9 10 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 5p 
Glover .....-. 2 Oe Ria 8 
be nee : % : : : ae 
arland .. es 
BION occ cccccvedcesicoeesss one ae 6 eee 
pees owécucccnGuecetounedeave ‘5 s : : ; * ; % 
ME icntotecsoneseboaesess é 
ail Side cwh cscecesterenenatetas . ; : 8 : SF 8-.g 
BOWE cocccccccgeccccvcsececes «6 ee og Shi gas 
Gildevlain ..cccccccccccccccccces . = 3668 3 
PHarland .......sccccccesceees ae, de. 08,6 oe 86 OS ae 
ied suideaceodghetne saints Snne..:46., Oy, 4a) .ce-, on, Lane ae ‘ 
*Ei OEE ccccccccccccccccccoccs <a. 02 25 .we. ae. ber en 
"heones. Jas. R. Merritt, Sec’y. 





ing the Grand American Handicap at targets, April 14 
i fe tae powder, shell and gun companies have decided to ob- 
tain a party railroad rate from Cincinnati, which includes sleeper 


inc: i to Kansas City and return. No itions are 
a oT ie te pa of sh gun or ammunition. Address 
Mr. F. J. Waddell, C . 


Boston Gun Club, 


Boston, Mass., March 11.—The usual weekly shoot of the Bos- 
ton Gun Club was held on their ae at Wellington to-day, and 
twelve shooters were present, all bent on the same purpose, that 
of smashing bluerocks. That the majority of them did it seems 
to be the case, straight scores coming quite easy and apparently 
without much effort. 

The consecutive match, which has been causing considerable 
interest of late, was as usual entered by all, and after the smoke 
had cleared away, the record was again broken, Rule having just 
45 to his credit, and going Griffith to the good 4 targets. Dr. 
Gleason also was distinctly in it, breaking a 27 straight and a 25 
straight, also securing 93 out of his 100 targets, the highest score 
of this kind on the grounds this season, and also making 28 in the 
match, closely followed by Woodruff with 27, who seems now to 
have struck his old clip. Other scores as follows: 







Events: 123 45 67 8 9101112 

Targets 10 *151015 1510 *15151520 Av. 
CI Bie ciccecdccdecscdce 6 910 81311 9 6101214.. -765 
WUE Bei deveveivesiccsccte S Oi BS Ie ce idee teen se 787 

MEP Eds cdedsésoceiecceves 8 612 813 9 7 8121415 20 -825 
PN Dice sdé déccodsuccce DS Be ie ad ce ee de asks -680 
WPS Boe decdieccicscce 6 813 91314 -800 
Fletcher, 16... - 8 414 8 910 -690 
re Sa « &@ 78 62@h®.<. -774 
Williams, 16 - 669 6214.. a dana ns -695 
Gleason, 16 . oo ce oe oe 181610 .. 18151417 .904 
Dennison, 18 6G Rion (06 Relan tan -700 
Edwards, 16. ce NM cGne cerad wee ee -467 
Smith, 16.... ea wodel Ae SESE. -800 
Frederick, 16 ba tb Gas Bh we <6 ad da dled We. 44 -800 
J GS Re ee Diccied Sa enciad aatnes we -500 


*Five pairs. 

Consecutive break match: Rule,18yds., 45; Gleason, 16yds.,27; Will- 
iams, l6yds., 15; Frank, 18yds., 18; Woodruff, 17yds., 11; Fletcher, 
leyds.. 10. 

erchandise match, 30 singles, handicap distance: 





Gleason, 11110(111111110111111111111111—28 
Woodruff, 110111111111011111111101111111—27 
Williams, 111111101011101111111111111110—26 
Smith, 16 111110011011110(11101111111111—25 
Caswell, 16 111110111111011010101111111101—24 
a EPA ror terre 101111011111001111110101111111—24 
PRN ENS os ccelvbvesedicestecciaduscses 1111001011001001111 (1111111011—22 
Le CCCP CEE EO eee 1111411001101101011101111011101—22 

Wg Dee ecccccesdesccescccusacidccs 111111110111101111111010101000—22 
Denmison, 18 ...sccccccevcsccccescese 1010110(1101011101110111011011—21 
WIODERET, | BOs ceccccvccdicsccccccescaas 111110110101000001011110101110—19 


Interstate Association Meeting. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the stockholders of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation was held in the offices of the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 
99 Cedar street, New York city, on Friday, March 13, at 2:15 
P. M. In the absence of both President Bennett and Vice- 
President Bruff, Mr. Eugene Dupont occupied the chair. 

The roll call showed the following members present, represented 
either in person or by proxy: Tatham & Brothers, Chas. Tatham; 
Le Roy Shot and Lead Works, O. D. Delano; Laflin & Rand 
Powder Co., . Higgins; American E. C. and Schultze Gun- 
powder Co., Ltd., Edward Banks; Union Metallic Cartridge Co., 

heo. Moore; E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., Eugene Dupont; 
Peters Cartridge Co., by proxy, A. W. Higgins; Hazard Powder 
Co., by proxy, Eugene Dupont; Remington Arms Co., by proxy, 
Theo. Moore. 

W. R. Hobart, of the American Field, and M. R. Herrington, 
of Shooting and Fishing, honorary members of the Association, 
were also present, as was Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager 
of the Association. . 

The secretary read the call for the meeting, signed by the 
president, which stated that the call was issued for the purpose 
of considering matters in connection with the holding of the fifth 
Grand American Handicap at targets at Interstate Park. 

In view of the numerous changes which have taken place at 
Interstate Park, both in the grounds and in the management, it 
was a question as to whether the Association would be able to 
hold the event there. Manager Shaner stated that he had in- 
spected the grounds very carefully, and in his opinion the G. A. 
H. could not be held there in the same up-to-date manner as 
heretofore. The matter was discussed at considerable length, and 
on motion made and duly seconded it was decided to cancel the 
tournament. 


Poughkeepsie Gun Club, 


Poucrxeepsiz, N. Y., March 14.—The regular weekly shoot of 
the Poughkeepsie Gun Club to-day was attended by eight regu- 
lars, one of whom, Mr. Marshall, holds the record for rapid 
progress in trapshooting. Two weeks ago this gentleman made 
his first attempt to smash bluerocks, when, after the shoot was 
over, he found it easier to count the breaks than the misses. 
To-day, however, it was easier to count the misses, which in his 
last string amounted to but four. Twenty-one is a nice score to 
make, for one having had as little experience as Mr. Marshall. 

The warm spring sunshine, and total absence of wind made the 
day an ideal one tor shooting, and but for the crankiness of the 
trap, which persisted in breaking at least half a dozen targets be- 
fore delivering a good one, good scores would have been the 
order of the day. Notwithstanding, however, some good scores 
were made. On Saturday, the 21st, this club will send a seven- 
man team to Ossining to shoot in the Intercounty cup match. 
To-day’s scores follow: 





Events: 4. 25% 4 Shot 
Targets: 2% 2 2 2 at. Broke 
Marshall 11 13 17 21 1 62 
Traver ..... 1h 3 2... 15 54 
Perkins < 2. 20 2 tw 7 2 
Du Bois ... 14 18 20 19 100 71 
Irving ..... ee Se 0 50 31 
Winans 16 16 19 v5) 51 
Briggs 20 16... 50 35 
GI as Shaveccgucasosiesvactecacca ™ 9 50 20 
SNANIWEH. 
Baldwinsville Shotgun and Rifle Club. 


BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y., March 12.—The Baldwinsville Shotgun 












and Rifle Club held its seventh annual tournament to-day. Shoot- 
ing commenced at 9:30. The scores follow: 
Events: 123 45 67 8 9 101112131415 Total 
Targets: 10 15 10 15 20 10 15 10 15 10 15 20101510 Broke. 
WEES ssccctecevs 913 91113 912 7l1 711 91 61 
pee 614 61117 713 812 91117 71 
Wheeler .:...006 713 711 9 8131010 61117 81 
ee ME rece 810 61112 8 9 511 71318 811 
Maoaieet gaadoee 8 9 61015 810 713 81215 71 
Dailey ........+.+ 614 71212 911 612 51113 51 
Merriman ....... 811 81413 810 711 9 812 71 
0 eee 8 9 71014 911 712 7 811 61 
Montgomery .... 410 31211 610 79 6 914 8 
SHOVE, Ssccccdsec 82913 79 44 6 612 4 
CRORE sec ccéaee 201,40. 0c ce se, OTE OD «cB 
TENE Sdoccce co 0g. co cc ue co ©. 8. 6 2° ORs eS 
BRE sccccstce « aa ong an a eae 
Mills ... 4 .5.8:.7.4 €.2°6¢ 
Killick <occcem 2 ©: 
Ernshaw e se th on ee 
Cady 20 
Baltimore—Keystone, 


Battimore, Md., March 16.—The deciding shoot of the series 
between the Baltimore Shooting Association and Keystone Shoot- 
ing League teams, as to the superiority of Baltimore over Phila- 
delphia at the traps, was settled to-day in favor of Baltimore by 
a score of 193 to 176. Each man, nine on a side, shot at 2 live 
birds. The competition was in pairs, one man of each team 
shooting a man to man race. Only two of Philadelphia’s men 
came out victors. Mr. I. Budd was the only contestant who 
killed straight. Baltimore had 17 to the good at the close of the 
race, thus the net winning of the local team was raised to 10 birds 
for the four shoots, which decided the championship. The scores: 

Baltimore—McAlistoer 22, Storr 20, Coe 24, Burroughs 21, 
Dupont 22, Gifford 16, Gorman 23, Waters 23; total 193. 
Keystone—Rothaker 18, Van Loon 17. E. Johnson 22, Coffin 18, 


P. jaan 19, Hobbs 18, Dr. Darby 22, lowell 17, Budd 25; 
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Omaha Trap. 


Omana, Neb., March 16.—For years Omaha has been one of the 
shooting centers of the United States, and ten years ago it was 
noted for the frequency of its big trap events. Then there was a 
season of several years’ inactivity; but after this rest the pastime 
broke out with more vigor than ever, and to-day there is probably 
no city or State in the country that compares with Omaha and 
Nebraska for the number and importance of its trap tournaments. 
There are now no less than six or eight regularly organized clubs 
in the city, and over half a hundred in the State; and bigger 
crowds assemble at the weekly shoots and more targets are 
atomized and more pigeons killed than there used to be in a 
month. For this condition of things much credit is due to the 
Omaha Gun Club, one of the oldest shooting organizations in the 
country, and to the State Sportsman’s Association. The Omaha 
club was organized nearly forty years ago, and originally it was 
styled the Omaha Sportsman’s Club. That was in the good old 
days when Yank Hathaway, Gen. George Crook, John Petty, G. H. 
Collins, George A. Hoagland, Byron Keed, Judges B. E. B. Ken- 
nedy and George B. Lake, Dr. Peabody, John Withnell, Howard 
Kennedy, Dick Withnell, Henry Homan, Al. Patrick, Major 
Sackett, W. H. S. Hughes, Goodley Brucker, William Preston 
and John J. Hardin and scores of others, now difficult to recall, 
were the active members. The club had a large general member- 
ship, composed of the most prominent professional and business 
men—as it is to-day—and as they were all practical and en- 
thusiastic followers of the field, it took but precious little induce- 
ment even at that early date to interest them in friendly com- 
petitions at the trap. In those days trap tournaments were new, 
and the regular weekly shoot was attended by the full member- 
ship, while the spectators who assembled to witness the sport ran 
up into the hundreds, while to-day the lookers-on are chiefly com- 
posed of the shooters themselves. In the old days the rivalry 
between the contestants was always at fever heat, and the average 
scors made then, with black powder, soft shot and hammer guns, 
incredible as it may seem, were up to those of the present day. 
Along in the '70s, 1 have seen Frank Parmelee—who, by the way, 
has just moved to Rockport, Tex., where he will engage in the 
poultry business, and who since his boyhood has occupied a 
premier position among the crackerjack trap shots of the world— 
and John Petty, Hal Penrose, J. J. Hardin, Billy Townsend, 
Billy Brewer, H. B. Kennedy, Charlie Williams, Johnny Thomp- 
son, Goodiey Brucker, Taylor Sprigg, Dick Metz, D. T. Stubbs, 
Clark Ellis and a dozen others run their scores up well into the 
90s in every 100 live-bird or artificial target shoot in which they 
took part. In the 25-target shoots, which were the regular weekly 
club shoots, Parmelee, Petty, Hardin, Penrose, Williams and 
one or two others more often emerged from the fray with straights 
than they did with broken records. 

It is extremely pleasing to note that to-day there seems to be 
more than a full restoration of the activity of the days of he 
old lang syne. The preservation of the old Omaha club in the 
perfect vigor of its youth, the splendid organization of the Dickey 
tird Gun Club; the Taylor & Williams Yellowstone Gun_ Club; 
the Prairie Gun Club; the South Omaha and Council Bluffs gun 
clubs, and the Rifle Club, are all robust organizations, and very 
much alive, and putting forth extra efforts this spring to make 
Omaha a shooting center second to none in the country. Their 
initial shoots this spring, despite the generally inauspicious 
weather, indicate that this much-desired end is to be surely at- 
tained, and that this health-promoting and life-prolonging diver- 
tisement is to take rank with the most popular pastimes of the 
day. 

The Omaha club at present has a roster of seventy members, 
with J. P. Smead, President; W. P. McFarlane, Vice-President; 
W. D. Townsend, Secretary, and Goodley Brucker, Treasurer. 
They shoot every Saturday afternoon. The Dickey Bird Gun 
Club is a younger and large body, with George Nicholson, Pres- 
ident; Walter F. Kinnear, Vice-President, and George Toozer, 
Secretary and Treasurer. The Yellowstone Gun Club Eas a limit 
of thirty members, and Fred Hoye is President. The South 
Omaha Gun Club at its last census had sixty members, and the 
Council Bluffs Gun Club about the same number. The Omaha 
Rifle Club, with fifty members, was recently organized, with Dr. 
J. C. Whinnery, President; Joe Barton, Vice-President, and Fred 
Carter, Secretary and Treasurer. The Omaha Mallard and Mer- 
ganser clubs are principally duck shooting organizations, although 
they pay considerable attention to the trap. 

Omaha also has a game and fish protective association, with H. 
S. McDonald, President, and Council Bluffs has just organized 
a similar body, with E. C. Brown President, and a membership of 
over three hundred. Their one aim is to break up the illegal 
fishing that has been practiced on most all Iowa waters from time 
immemorial, and they are preparing for the building of a modern 
club house at Lake Manawa, formerly famous for its black bass. 

On the Trans-Mississippi trapshooting tournaments’ spring cara 
there are many good things, beginning with the joint shoot of the 
North Platte, Buffalo Bill and Grand Island gun clubs, which will 
be held at Grand Island April 1, 2 and 3, the first two days to be 
devoted to targets, ten events each day, and the last to the third 
shoot between the All-Nebraska and Omaha, South Omaha and 
Council Bluffs ten-man teams, 100 live-bird race. The two teams 
have already met twice, the rural shots skinning their metropol- 
itan rivals both times; the first in October last by a margin of 
5 birds, and the second last month by a margin of 4. Both shoots 
were held on the Omaha Gun Club grounds. The teams are: 
Omaha, South Omaha and Council Blufis—W. D. Townsend, cap- 
tain; Tom Grant, Dick Kimball, Fred Montmorency, G. & 
Loomis, Charlie Lewis, Billy Brewer, Dorsey Burgess, Fred Good- 


rich and Ed Hafer; All-State—George L. Carter, captain; Dan 
Bray, Syracuse; C. D. Linderman; Weeping Water—G. A. 
Schroeder, Columbus; State Game Warden George B. Simpkins, 
Lincoln; Gus Seivers; Grand Island—Frank Baird, Herman; W. 


H. Illian, Albion; Fanner Burke, Elgin, and Martin Diefenderfer, 
Wood River. Then follows the Geneva, Neb., Gun Club’s meet, 
March 25 and 26; the St. Joe, Mo., Gun Club shoot, April 7 to 10; 
the Grand American Handicap, Kansas City, April 14, 15, 16 ana 
17; the Nebraska State Sportsman’s annual, Lincoln, April 29, 30, 
31 and May 1; the Kansas State shoot, Concordia, Kans., May 
1, 2 and 3; the Iowa State shoot, Osceola, May 19, 20 and 21; the 
Sioux City Gun Club shoot, June 9, 10 and 11. 
Sanpy GRISWOLD. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Crescent Athletic Club, 


Bay Ridge, L. I., March 14.—There were nineteen contestants 
in the second contest for the Marclt cup, and of these Mr. W. W. 
Marshall and Dr. H. O’Brien tied on a full score. Saturday of 
this week is the day fixed upon for the team contest between the 
Crescents and the Boston Athletic Association Gun Club, for a 
trophy purchased jointly by the two organizations. The members 
of the visiting team are considered to be Messrs. C. M. Howell, 
W. L. Hill, George E. Clark, R. W. Dennison, D. W. Edwards, 
Dr. S. A. Ellis, T. F. Baxter, Daniel Hallett and J. H. Daggett. 

The weather was pleasant and a large programme was shot, in 
which there were numerous ties. The scores follow: 

Cup shoot, 50 targets: 









Hdcp. Brk. Tot’l. Hdep. Brk. Tot’l. Total. 
G G Stephenson. coe BS 2 2 2 32 2B 48 
Ae BEER, .0cnsenns abs a a ae 2 3 B 47 
F B Stephenson........... 2 2 24 2 23 2 49 
F T Bedford, Jr........... 2 24 2 2 20 22 47 
W W Marshall............. >’ a 5 2 23 50 
D C Bennett...........-+++ 4 ll 15 4 21 26 40 
H B Vanderveer........-.. 4 17 21 4 21 25 46 
ia Cie. dh apcovesubeusy 3 2 21 3 2 & 46 
G W_ Hagedorn........... 3 20 23 3 19 22 45 
W JT McConville........... . 49 8 45 
H C Werlemann...........- 8 19 25 8 15 23 48 
De OPBFIER 2 ccccveccccccce 5 2 BD 5 2 2B 50 
G W Meeker............++ > i. 5 18 B 48 
F PD: Mead........ccsccenese 7. 36 oe 7 oe a 35 
L, M Palmer.........c0.0000 22 8B 2 > 43 
L. C Hopkins.’.........-.++ a 20 24 4 17 21 45 
Dor: eyes éo sends cecveccccee 2 i 2: aay 2 36 
AB Rhett. 6 icvsinccs.cccce ‘2. 2. a 42 
A W Palmer..............- B..& Be ia 3 2 8 47 

Handicap shoot, 15 targets; G. G. Stephenson, Jr. (1) 15, Fish 

(1) 14, F. B. Stephenson (1) 15, Bedford (1) 14, Marshall (3) 14, 


Bennett (2) 10, Vanderveer (2) 14, Lott (2) 13, Hagedorn 2 15, 
McConville (2) 15, L. M. Palmer (1) 12, Hopkins (2) 16, Dr. Keyes 
(1) 10, McDermott (3) 15, A. W. Palmer 13, Werleman (4) 9, 
Dr. O’Brien (2) 15, Meeker (3) 15, Rhett (2) 10. 

Shoot-off, 16 targets: G. G. Stephenson (1) 11, F. B. Stephenson 
(1) 15, Hagedorn (2) 13, McConville (2) 12, Hopkins (2) 16, Mc- 
Dermott (3) 15, O’Brien (3) 15, Meeker (3) 13. 

Shoot-off, 16 targets: F. B. Stephenson (1) 15, McDermott (3) 
14, O'Brien » i. Hopkins (@) 11. 

‘eam —+ . $ 
G. Stepherson 1, Fash Mb, Marshall 7, Vanderveer 11, Hagedorn 





- 


12, L. M. Palmer 138, eman 1 W. Palmer Sykes 9, 
O'Brien 18, Voorhics 9, Cis 9; total 134. dire 

F. Stephenson 14, Bedford 13, 12, Lott 12, McConville 
10, Hopkins 13, McDermott 9, Raynor 10, Werleman 6, Meeker 
12, Mead 9, Keyes 13; total 138. 
Trophy shoot, handicap, 16 targets: G. G. Srophapecn (1), 14, 
Bedford (1) 


Fish (1) 14, F. B. Stephenson % 15, Marshall & 
15, Vanderveer (2) 15, Bennett (2) 15, Lott (2) 15, Hagedorn (2) 
9, McConville (2) 15, L. M. Palmer (1) 14, Hopkins @ 15, Hege- 
man (2) 13, McDermott (3) 11, A. W. Palmer (2) 14, Blake (5) 

Sykes. (2) 13, Werleman (2) 18, O’Brien (8) 12, Meeker (3) 9. ° 
_Shoot-off, 15 targets: F. B. Stephenson (1) 16, Marshall % 14, 
Vanderveer (2) 14, Bennett (2) 10, Lott (2) 13, McConville (2) 15, 


Hepes (2) 15. ‘ 
Shoot-off, 15 targets: F. B. Stephenson (1) 15, McConville (2) 
12, Hopkins (2) 10. 

Handicap, 15 targets: Dr. Keyes (1) 15, Hopkins (2) 12, O’Brien 
(3) 15, Werleman (4) 11, Sykes (2) 15, Chapman (4) 14, Marshall 
(3) 12, Rhett (2) 9, A. W. Palmer (1) 13, Lott (2) 15, Bedford (1) 
12, Fish (1) 14. 

Shoot-off, 15 targets: Dr. Keyes (1) 11, O’Brien (3) 13, Sykes 


(2) 11, Lott (2) 16. 
Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., March 14.—The shoot of the Brooklyn Gun Club 
last Sateetay. was well attended. The weather was pleasant. The 
scores tollow: 





Events: 12346567 8 9101212814 

Targets: 10 10 10 15 15 15 10 15 10 15 10 10 10 15 
ee eee ee 77912 714 812 312 8 7 612 
UUM .cevsncvetesentebobes > BREE Bh sb iW we ce BY ove wp 
SE @ Ritch secuhusighwohinknpe > 2 on oe one SED se 09 te es 
WEEE su sadnnucinesctetves 76 89 9.8 6 9 6... FS 
EE Vi setecvccyebtecusd 9 6 7121515 7 9..1010 9.. 10 
SE U56. Jochusbapbasehtbsd OBB OT Fic Over Ges cow 
Hitchcock BS OS Zise Bey BiB is onde 
Mohrman S FOS: BS eB 5s GD es ws 
Hausleiter .. Dy oo 294018: 6 BS @ 6 uo oe» 
Eckley ...... T'S BD is co Sa! os 60 08 
Anderson 53st Ou 6..°6 ose 
SD “5 avg td vapedinestOe neue S68 D .. so Ove FP Re 
EEORREED ocivciesesedénese - 2 Boe & O59 Sie 
. segbenestiaesedéieocrcny Das ee beh ee se Wwe 
SET victor ciduncvepbenued we? B36 3 Biss Bice” Boe 
GEE ccccodecnscscvevcoes BOR F Foc! T ow os — 
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Mineola, L. I., March 14.—The third and last contest of teams 
from the Mineola A. C. and the Freeport Gun Club took place 
on the grounds of the former to-day. Victory rewarded the 
skill of Mfineoia, the scores being: Mineola 84, Freeport 79. There 
were five men to a team, 25 targets per man. With this win 
Mineola won two out of the three contests. The scores: 


Mineola Team. 


F Gildersleeve ....ccccsccccvccccscves 1111111110101111101011101—20 
W Simonson ..0.ccccccccecccccsscceee 1010101000111010111111011—16 
W SORA ..ccccccscccevccecscees - 9100011110011111111110010—16 






G Houghton 0000111111001110111101001—15 
ert rer 0110100011010111111110111—17—S4 







Freeport Team. 
PGS) UR, cciaskewesten fo sbeb she aeaull 1111111111111111101111111—24 
IND. 0 Savndestospotuseveen> . 0001000001010001011100000— 7 
OF BOs 05s cd0cenep vecensee . -1101001110101101011110001—15 
co EE.» iubvanaseonshecsdos . -1110111101001000111111111—18 
GRRE © s censice tens cinweevesceveosel 0011100111010111101111000—15—79 


Ten targets: Greiff 5, W. Simonson 7, T. Ryder 9, T. Sprague 
8, P. Murphy 4, F. C. Willis 9, G. Houghton 2, E. Schmidt 7, 
M. Scally 8, F. Gildersleeve 10, W. Seaman 8. 

Ten targets: Simonson 5, Ryder 9, S wane 8, —— 3, 
Willis 9, Houghton 5, Schmidt 7, Scalley 6 ildersleeve 7, Sea- 
man 6. 





Emerald Gun Club. 


New York, March 10.—Herewith please find the record for 
the past year, March, 1902, to March, 1908, of the Emerald Gun 
Club. The annual meeting was held on Thursday at 8 P. M 
at the house of Dr. C. V. Hudson. The club was organized 
twenty-two years ago this month, and is now enrering the twenty- 
third year of its existence. It has been an active organization at 
all times during this period, shooting from eight to twelve times 
a year. Nothing but live birds have been used, and many prizes 
have been contested for. Its team has won the team champion- 
ship at targets and the last Dean Richmond trophy contest, shot 
for at live birds in the State of New York, at the meeting of the 
N. Y. S. A. P. F. and G. The club donates from its treasury 
more cash for prizes each year than any other club in this 
vicinity, and the handicapping is on the point and rise basis, thus 
allowing a B or class man to win the highest point average. This 
is the fourth year Schortemeier has won the average prize, and 
his coming year’s handicap is 33yds. The club will shoot at 
Smith Brothers’ grounds, Newark, which are being enlarged 
the coming year. 

The following officers were elected: Patrick ix May, President; 
L. H. Schortemeier, First Vice-President; Henry C. Koegel, 
Second Vice-President; Thomas Short, Recording and Financial 
Secretary, and the old reliable John H. Moore as Treasurer, a 
position he has held for many years. 

The balance in the treasury is satisfactory, and the usual 
amount of cash was voted for prizes the coming year. The value 
of cash prizes and merchandise the past few years averaged some 
$200. The cash prizes are given on condition that the member 
purchases a memento or souvenir or something pertaining to the 
sport. The shooting day is the third Tuesday of the month, ex- 
cepting the months of July and December; and any shooter in 
the vicinity is welcome to participate, but of course is not 
eligible to prizes. 

The first shoot of the year took place appropriately on March 17. 

Record of Emerald Gun Club of New York at five birds, sea- 
son March 1, 1902 to March 1, 1903; average to count in eight or 
more shoots, winners can select only one prize, point average: 






—Handicap— 
Yards. Points. Shotat. Killed. Points. Avge. 
T Piacher....0r0- 28 6 100 78 18 ° 
W Corbett....... 25 5 100 64 14 -640 
L Schortemeier. .32 7 90 78 15 -867 
F Hausman...... 25 6 100 69 12 -690 
Dr Hudson...... 28 7 100 79 11 -790 
J H Moore....... 28 6% 100 74 il -740 
A Schoverling. ..30 7 80 64 10 .800 
i FT tenccbss 25 6 100 65 10 650 
TT. OE, ebb echas 25 7 100 73 9 .730 
Pin cn o sce ocbes 28 6 80 54 s 675 
H C Koegel..... 30 7 100 74 7 .740 
W Hassenger....30 7 60 49 7 ea 
W Catton........ 28 7 100 68 6 -680 
H Chasmer....... 25 6 70 48 5 tak 
H_ Voehringer...25 6 50 34 5 aaa 
R Regan......... 2 6 60 38 5 
S Van Allen..... 30 7 20 17 5 
H W Dreyer..... 25 6 40 28 4 
Ty Beams. ncescce 28 ee 40 30 4 
Al Scheubel...... 28 20 17 4 pos’ 
H_ Dressell.......28 6 10 7 1 ately 
N V Gunther....28 5 10 6 a nee 
Average prizes: First, Schortemeier, $20; second, Schoverling, 


$10; third, 
Point prizes: 


oegel, $5. ; 
First, Fischer; second, Corbett; third. Hausman, 
Mawnatta. 





The Florist’s Gun Club, 


Pairapecenia, March 12.—The thirteenth annual tournament of 
the Pennsylvania State Sportsmen’s Association will be given 
under the auspices of the Florists’ Gun Club, of Philadelphia, on 
their grounds at Wissinoming, Pa., May 18, 19, 20 and 21, at flying 
targets; and Keystone Shooting League oom, at Holmesburg 
Junction, Pa., May 22 and 23, at live birds. 

We offer State shooters guaranteed purses; daily av. , high 
and low guns; — average, high and low gums; added money 
to purses for to 80 per cent. men; 70 per cent. is sure to 
win some money; a tax purse for those who shoot through the 
three days’ open amateur events, 100 shots a day, and fail to win 
back their entrance; absolute hy. in team match; in- 
dividual prizes to team winners; ingividual trophy te winner of 
State average: added money in all everits; two grand 


mer- 
chandise ; amateur ; 
ees toe taagele ealy anh sieate avenge gares} a 


- in this 


bluerock targets 


k from four magautraps run by electric motor; 
shad dinners; most i 


‘ beautiful shooti unds in the State. 
Anythi else? Yes. Come and see oe oan shoot ever given 

tate. -V. V. Dorp, Sec’y. 
2728 Nort Twevrta Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cincinnati Gun Club, 


Cincinnati, O., March 7.—The seventeenth contest for the 
Troisdorf medals resulted as follows: Rike (20) 45, Randall (16) 
45, Lindsley (16) 42, Co (15) 42, Leever oy) 42, Hawk . 
Ackley as 41, Ahlers (21) 41, Van Ness (16) 41, Maynard 4, 
Barker (18) 40, Block (18) 39, E. Trimble (17) 39, Medico 6) 39, 
Nye (16) 39, R. Trimble (21) 38, Linn (15) 38, ot 38, 

rown (16) 37, 


ee (16) 38, Coleman (19) 38, Falk (18) 37, 
bell (20) 30, Williams (16) 23. 

Randall, Van Ness and Medico’s handicaps were 20, 19 and 
18yds., respectively, but they preferred shooting at the l6yd. mark, 
their scores in the medal not counting. 

Ed Rike paid us a visit and made high score from 2yds., 


breaking his first 30 straight. 
_The day was a miserable one to shoot, rain stopping the shoot 
time and again. However, it did not keep the crowd from 


coming out. 

Van Ness and Gambell have started a series of 100-target races, 
one to take place each week and the total in 500 to count. Re- 
sult of first race: Van Ness 89, Gambell 87. 

March 11.—Gambell and Dell Gross decided to test their skill at 
the traps last week, so after kidding the former at Schuler’s one 
night recently a match was made and shot at the club grounds. 

he weather was ideal, and good scores were made by both con- 
testants; in fact, Gambell shot “like he used to years ago,” and 
put up the good score of 95 to 93 for Gross. 

‘The following day a three-cornered match was shot between 
Gambell, Gross and Ahlers, the first-named winning by 2 targets. 

res: 

No. 1, match at 100 targets, 18yds.: Gambell 9, Gross 93. 

No. 2, same: Gambell 89, Ahlers 87, Gross 87 

March 14.—The fourth contest for cash prize had scores as ap- 
pended. Medico shot at I6yds.; regular handicap, 18yds.: 

Medico (16) 44, Barker (17) 43, Maynard (18) 43, Block (17) 42, 
Gambell (18) 42, Jack (15) 42, Ackley (15) 41, E. Trimble (17) 41, 
Corry (17) 41, Rike (18) 39, Ahlers (20) 39, Steinman (18) 39, 
R. Trimble (22) 38, Van Ness (18) 38, McB (15) 37, Faran (18) 37, 
Linn (15) 37, Capt. (16) 36, Falk (17) 35, Coleman (17) 35, J. B. 
(16) 35, Roanoke (15) 28. 


Colt Gun Club, 


Hartrorp, Conn., March 14——The Colt Gun Club held their 
first medal shoot of the season to-day. The weather conditions 
were most favorable for the sport. Mr. Holister, who has success- 
fully held the medal since last fall against all competitors, was 
forced to relinquish his grip on it to-day in favor of Messrs. Hub- 
bell and Hermann, who tied for first at 22 each. In the toss up 
Hermann won, and the prospects are that he will hold it for 
another season. The scores in full were: 





Events: 123 Events: 123 

Targets: 25 25 26 Targets: 25 25 25 
Hermann . Ue Ee “SURO Sewndcocccceceesé 18 15 .. 
Hubbell at dics DD seseucsccvccnaé 19 15 .. 
EL cbnséue cae canny 21 14 EE. uhedhednevecoubacct’ 1 9. 
ANQOE oivcveccccccseccess 20 14 EER Savbbose caccececce 1710. 
MeFetridge .......s.00- at dx am: OT - cbbebndsceeessed 4l.. 
SEE Shp bedvc cpuntaueae Pon <3 

No. 1 was the medal contest. R. McF 








Answers to Correspondents. 


—_@——_ 
No notice taken of anonymous communications. 


_ G. H. A., Boston, Mass.—l. When leaving the ground or tree, 
is the flight of the ruffed grouse always accompanied by the roar 
of wings, or is it sometimes noiseless? 2. What constitutes a 
noiseless flight—that is, is it by scaling, or is it a noiseless beat 
of the wings? 3. Under what conditions does a ruffed grouse 
“whistle”? Ans.—l. The flight is sometimes noiseless. 2. en it 
sails with outspread wings. 3. Generally when it is disturbed, 
though the noise could not properly be termed a whistle. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Tours to the Pacific Coast. 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


For the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, at Los 
Angeles, Cal., May 21 to June 2, the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will run Cuvee porenney-conenctes tours to Los Angeles and 
the Pacific Coast. These tours will leave New York and Philadel- 

hia, May 12 and 13. Tour No. 1, covering twenty-four days, 

34.50 from New York; $132.75 from Philadelphia. our No. 2, 
covering forty-three days, including Yellowstone Park, $253 from 
New York, and $251.25 from Philadelphia, Tour No. 3, covering 
thirty days, including Grand Canyon of Arizona, $159 from New 
— and on from nb mew gy Ssapersonate rates from 
other points. rrangements ma e made to return i ° 
dently on Tours No. 1 and No. 3. . 

Special Pullman trains will be used, and the services of a 
tourist agent, chaperon, baggage master and official stenographer 
ve be provided on each train. 4 fell ied 

‘or itinerary giving rates and full imformation apply to i 
Agent, 263 Fifth avenue, New York city, or Geo. W. Bone ns 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Adv. 





Mr. T. H. Keller writes us that in “the annual competition for 
the indoor rifle championship, New York city, Feb. 28 to March 7, 
the conditions called for 100 shots at 75 feet, position off-hand, on 
the German ring target. The championship was won this year 
for the second consecutice time by L. P. Ittel, of Pittsburg, Pa. 
Not one of Mr. Ittel’s 100 shots was placed outside the bull ie, 
and his score of 2,457 points was a remarkable piece of marks- 
manship. Mr. Ittel used in this contest Peters .22 caliber short 
cartridges. This ammunition has now won the cham ionship for 
six consecutive years, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1901, 1902, and 1903. In ad- 
dition to this victory, the ammunition won first in every other 
contest of the tournament, and a large number of perfect scores 
were made with it.” 


The Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y., have issued a beautifully 
illustrated catalogue, with text abounding in information. In it 
is set forth a full description of the 1903 Savage repeater, which 
is furnished to use the various .22 caliber cartridges. oO meet 
the demands of sportsmen the Savage Arms Co. have adopted the 
.30-30 1899 Savage model to take .25-35, .32-40 and .38-56 cartridges. 
Apply to the Savage Arms Co. for the catalogue. 


Many American anglers are familiar with the name of W. z 
Cummins, North of England Rod Works, Bishop Auckland, Eng- 
land, who offers to send free to any address his illustrated cata’ 
logue of high-grade rods and tackle. A manufacturer of fishing 
tackle whose goods have pleased men like the late A. N.-Cheney, 
Mr. Frank Hampton, of South Carolina, and Mr. W. B. Mershon, 
of Saginaw, Mich., is likely to please other anglers. 





These are pany. days for Spratts Patent (America) Limited, of 








Newark, N. J. They fed and fitted up the recent Pittsburg show, 
and have done or are doing the same for Coshocton, icago, 
Buffalo, Atlantic City and Rochester. 
Florida—T homasville—Augusta. 
tlantic Coast Line’s famous trains, 8:65 A. M. daily. “New 
ya t Florida ial,” 2:10 P. M. week days. Apply at office, 
2161 Broadway, New York.—Adv. 
Hotel. W for yachting, saili fishing, bathing, 
eaheaptenaye, . 








